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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





‘ew York. 


[rae MISSES ADELINA anp ARTHU R VOORHIS | ALICE GARRIGU EK MOTT, 








$ 15s East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art 


Concert Pianist instru tion Vocal I 
HORTE NSE HIB BARD. as Coen ace, jersey (; ity, N. J The Sirati : z 4 , 
= | ickering Hall, New York : ee -vev ane $90 Street 
. ’ | ERTS ISICA cS ae } New Y 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON., CONCERTS AND MUSICALES ew York. 
: Representa ‘ and iesiebans of LAMPERTI INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. | EMMA HOFFMEISTER, \. VICTOR BENHAM. 
New ork, 138 ifith avenue; *hiladelphia, 8 =, : bal : aye a | Ss g, P Tone iction > 
South 18th Street Summer residence: Mocuiog Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City } pate s ead xy P ae 3 ; \ enw mermeny. Compesition, & 
Germany ee SE | otsdamerstrasse 66 Berlin, W Gare Nove Ewer & 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- : | ay Berners St., Oxford S London, Eng. 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring t ) study with | CARL Le V [NSE N, | 1 ARD = Be PER( *Y 
ive bh os me 2 yi G. B. LAMPERTI Authorized representative of meert Organist and Accompanist. WALTER H. Me ILROY 
oust GSRerasse 87 me Tae ‘ FLORENZA p’ ARONA Method va Sica ont ns at Marble ( egiate Church, Tenor : 
, cD r my : 124 East 44th Street, New York | corner Fifth Avenue and 2eth Stree : oes = senetig ty cana Salon 
ALBERTO LAUREN( E, omer Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York Broomiyn: $63 Mad oe 
New York: Care HE M AL ( RIER 


ol 


Mr. ( H \RL ES LEE TRACY, 
Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


singing taught; method after the purest Italian PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION , ‘ se MAWRNADI ; 
schools; a bad ce made good, true and beautiful, Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method os Voice Culture : Miss N¢ RA MAY NARD GREEN : 
ome — | > Nos 14-16 Ca y all " Tganist and Choirmaster St *aul’s Chape ’ 

> oar : apne Studi 1114-16 Carnegie Hal x Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The ee ve = 
HENRY T. FLECK, —______—___— 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmo “4 Society of th 
City of New York 
Address: 1:2 West tasth Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal! Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. anv Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors 
1146 Park Avenue. near gist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singin 
Carnegie Hall, = 
Mail address: 10:1 West 86th Street, New New York 


EMILI ) BELA ARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West - Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
3tudio: 25: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
esidence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 








FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 


JOYCE, 


Accompanist. Coaching a S recialt 
Address: 30 East t 23d Street, New York. 


MARIE MILDRED ; MARSH. 
PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, Wee York. 








of Breathing.”” Address by mail. 29 Vesey Street Studi , ith ‘Avenue, New York 
e| PAUL TIDDEN,. pwaecee 
PIANIS1 Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


iss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 





314 East 15th Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION as ~ - . ' 
Will accept a limited number of pupils yee “0 sd : R . I apil of Herr Moritz Moszk wee t Berlin, and 
rator Concer nd neper re ecially recommended ! nstru t 
Ra ci case Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Ha New York 406 Un Place, Elmira, N. Y 
WM. H. RIEGE ER, \ ; ‘ORDT 
ave. a : S “() ; 
ie , Tie Sea | ADELINA MU [RIO-CELLI, Mz. ann Mus. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
isa catttyrse Po AND CONCERT . Vocal Instruction } Vocal Instruction 
18 East 22d Street, New York | eacher of the American pr ma lonne Emma - Sous ~ Se ¢ . . 
tik Juch, Amanda Fabris. Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, Home Stud rect, New York 
ey 3 ee Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey | . ) 
GUSTAV L. BECKER. 18 Irving Place, New York City. | ALBERT GERARD VHIE RS, 
oic rroductic and son ices ec V 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of x er — Soler production snd song « ga Bee 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION |HE NRY HOLDEN HUSS, resumed 
Address: 70 West gsth Street, New Yor Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 








Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Hill 


View, Warren ( , New York, J ELDON HOLE, 


— TENOR 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the To > > Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabet 
National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and Mae. MARGHERT’ Pr. . TEALDI, lone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Harmony Highest Culture of the Voice Thursdays, 5: E. 17th St Madison Ave., N.Y 


12 West ttth Street, New York Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 

















Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s|_. == SCS ae naam 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 


study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
___Addres ss: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 








TOM K. ARL. 
Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Oper- 
atic Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio, Carnegie Llall. 
JOSEPH B. Z ZELLMANN, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song. Recitals, Vocal Instructor 


New York College of Music. 
Studios: Manhattan Avenue, New York. 
_Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MMe. OG DEN CRANE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METH ID. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


CHAS. ABE RCROMB IE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SING ING. MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opers. Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: iorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Avenue, near sath Street. 
ew York. 











Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Corgeate Hall, New York— 

wonders and Fridays. 

_# Lefferts Place, Brooklyn N. Y 


‘CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ yr ENCY 
3 E. igth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL. Manager. 
hy Telephone: 1332 18th Street. 


CLEMENT R. GAL E, 


Organist and Cholemonter Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, 

Fourth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 








M. I. S¢ ‘HEI RHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin . 
_779 Le Lexington Avenue, near 6:st St., New York. 








PAUL WIALL ARD, 


Officier d’ Aentiaie of Fra 
CEC U1 L TURE. ; 
g and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Dipioma. Scholarships. 
Stadios: VEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albany, Broadway and sad Street, 
NEW YORK 























ee 2. Broadway and 38th Street, New York | DE RIAI P 
. Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue - IN aes 9 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, | Vocal Teacher, 
Director of Musical Department, | IS SOS IKE uscet nei ving 
Asheville College for Young Women, F R. ANC IS F ISC HE R PC )W E RS, ~~ > TwrTATC 
Asheville, N. (¢ Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Stud he) H¢ UD LL OF ACC IMPAN Yl VG, 
ilidiabsiatsienienbiitonAteatiatidepeiniisi immens ; inal — | (and invariable address): Carnegie Hal!, New York MISS ISABEL McCALL, Dire 
TT 7 > "OTE NI m | Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20 899 er art « s accompaniment taught. Accompanists 
I HEOD¢( YR BJOR KS1 EN AND Denver,Col., season, July 2s, unto Odacher: rT Sep upplied t« singers aaa teachers P 
~ ror y r oO tober 2 to ri St 5 ft Avenue lev , 
MME. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, New York season, October 23, 1899, May 15, 19 _ ae H. et oe New York 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING HENRY SCHRADIECK’S e : - . = 
New Studios: soe Hall, New York Violin School. P. A. SCHNECKER, 
& Violin, Piano, Theory and E neombie Playing Specialties ¥ cal Teaching hing 
| Residence and Studio nstruction—Piano. Orgar ny 
| PERRY AVERILL—B. ARITONE, 535 Washington Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y Lessons at studio or puy re 
| Opera—Oratorio—Concert -- — 235 East : York 
and Vocal Instruction. r | > mn) — — 
220 Central Park, South, New York. WILLIAM H BARBE R, } "KT . LC 
‘ OR ¢ ‘ 
seo eae ah atom " oan ——— Concert Pianist—Instruction LEN A I ) RIA I EN I N E, 
CHARLES P ALM. Studio: Steinway Hall, Vocal Instructios 
| Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of New York 7 es re - a = 
| iolin Convent of the Sacred Heart. — — of t ve met hods « amous master 
Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. RIESBERG FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
”- 7 y t ; Yo 
MAX Bemis = ACCOMPANIST 136 Fifth Avenue, New \¥ rk. 
MAX BEND <1) Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony s . . - 
i - M, ro E Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church.| EK MILIO pe GOGORZA. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. With Tue Musicat Courter. 
503 Carnage Hall, New York. : Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T A Baritone 
see “a Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, New York. | Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
M. \RIE SE Y MOU R BISSELL, | sYeRr- cc Address: Henry Wolfsohn 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. J. PIZZARELLO, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Copeent Pianist —— - 
Oratorio. With the National Conservatory ° , 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. For particulars address Miss EMMA HOWS( IN, 
iqatlithnnianihiaian aie ELS) EPS Room 160 Carnegie Hall, New York Prima Donna 
: " q - = Roya! Italian and Englist Opera Ce 
Por. J. AND Mrs. M. KIRPAL, FR ANK HERBERT TUBBS Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
ee Conservatory of Music NJ ‘ -NDIIN IDO, Secedeys end Fridays 6 Filth Ave.. N. ¥ 
Vocal and Ingtrumental. Voice Culture and Singing y —— 
| 42 North weiges yest, unthins. ie I ; 121 West 42d Street, New York aan - meen 
k Stud Vest Street. . om . » 
eee en ae Oe Miss EMMA THURSBY 








| —— E R N EST te ARTER, Will receive a limited number of pupils 
CHEV. ‘—E DU ARDO M ARZO, Organist and Conductor Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, | Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday 
Jocal Pte . Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and a i 
Organist of All Saints C. Church. Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing ‘ " 9e° Sr AR “= 
Residence: 155 West th Street. ing and Organ. ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New Yor Reddenss Studio: 9%: Madison Ave., New York Accompanist and Musical Di rector 
| 


PAOLO GALLICO STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINIS 


VOCAL CULTURE 
PIANIST. PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 
Pupils accepted 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East sth Street, New York City 








|} EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. | Studio: 
836 L exington Ave., or address Musicat Courter. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 


' 
For terms, &c., adc ose 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, howe ‘LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY | 





Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
Solo Violinist. Teacher of Singing. New York 
Concerts and Musicales. Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.” For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York 1211-1215 Coraegie Hall. New York Chait Matinnn Ave. end srt 2. How Vert 
| With the New York College of Music. 2 ; En ETD, ree tid bie * 
| GEORGE SWEET Sicnor G. CAMPANONE, | ARNOLD VOLPE, 
a. TORY Solo Violinist anc omposer 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. , lor: F Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. Oper, Concert, ‘Veet Inetrestive | burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
—_— — . — - unt 1489 Broadway, New York. | direction) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
4 l ; : Studio: 1665 Lexington avenue, city 
J. HARRY WHEELER, — —___———— | - 4 
“Voice Production and the Art of Singing. NE > TIDCED 
| Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. | B sEYE R- HA E, ra AU L HAMBURGI -R, 
| Teacher of Mme. E'eanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie | i ‘CELLIST Viol aie 
| Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others | For terms, dates, &c., address iolinist—Instruction, 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York fenry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 W. 112th St., city 


131 East 17th Street, New York. » sepia ce 


Mus. EMMA RODE RICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


| RS 


| CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing 
Studio: 19 East 16th St., New York 


Fr L A’ TON G. BRUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, : 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff). | the Voice. 


; GeREts Sea Sy s hag Studio: 1o East Seventeenth Street Ser ae a 
; SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York Mrs. GRENVIL. L F SNELLING. 
i Fo s. 8 ly to atin oss . x | mies 
Ferg tay Sevens, ol W. séth St.. City. | Mme. LUISA CA PPIAN I, | in ier ko, Sinise 
Sopgumis a NR A Ain Riga Sao a9 oe | Voice Culture | Address: 1m Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘MARIE PARCELLO, tag West 3oth Street, = | ——— See 

CONSRALTO. | | WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Casaegts wall, Hew Foot. | Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 

323 East 14th Street, New York. } 

Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SE RRANO 
vend CARLOS A. DE SERRAN( 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAVING 6 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 


AND SCHOOL FOK PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, | Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture- 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. | | Italian Method. Tone lacing and reparation » 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. | Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. | specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. FP. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Louts SCHMIDT. 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT Ross Parsons, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KATE 8. CHITTENDEN, 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
1g0 East s6th Street, New York. 








Address: 


Paris. 


Boston. 


| W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 














SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mnioe-en-cotne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. ‘Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
s English, German and Spanish. Address, 

> avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








ITAL}. 





Cc rt and Theatrical Direction: 








GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Com - Pianist. 
Pupils on - ,* omposition, Harmony, Piano 
Song Interpretation 
Studio: hae Carnegie Hall, “New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October & at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WM. H. eeeeen ~~ 
que, Ta. 


Voice and Artistin Singiag: Conductor. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 


S1cnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address: 




















NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


ip East 64th Street, New York. 
Ws. Semmacser, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all ‘branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 33 West 2sth Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
3:3 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West gsth Street, New York. 














VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instrue 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Saver, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 


HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 





JOSEPH SMITH, 


8B Via Rondirelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 
Persona! Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Speciality in Voice Defiiiag and Se Corsermen of 
rene and Acquired Defects. 
ELecasce oF Str ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
ry in italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Pustesi in ‘<2 ast of Singing, Study | Raper. 
tory and e Practice. Many years of experi- 
once as pa with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, “Seaichi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 








In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, italy. 





MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the ,most flattering autographs from 
Verdi. Thomas, Massenet, Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
reperto — stage practice. French. German and 
Italian re: erms moderate. 
VIA /RINO, MILAN, ITALY. 

Pu it will he engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati Marini, of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; qogemante for constant practice in the 
language; five to six francs per day, all included 
wines, service. &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 





26 O'Farrell Street, San francisco, Cal. 


ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 








Gar" Interesting Circular ent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











VOCAL. Theory, 





Cateh Free on Appl 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Director, ***isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violis aad all Orchestral lastramcats. 


Chamber Music, 


petent faculty. 


H Counte: Com positi 
—~_ Pavtuy be. pire 





KATHERINE RICKER, 
TRALTO. 
ai. at 


3 Joy Street, Boston. 


| Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 


| JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
ORGANIST. 
| Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Princi 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
ass—Concert 


and Oratorio. 





Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorie and Concert, #1 Musle Hall, Boston. 
moe fereld. Fn vice ol. Ural -compem sympsthetic 


quality a man of taste and musical —Boston J: 
nal, \ineguisitc singing" Boston Transcript watt” 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Comaterpetest and Composition. 
“"Wiesee Dalbdine, Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drescroz. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 

















Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
| Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springgela 
Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass 





“ ~. The work of the school was estab- 
cx lished by Mr. A. K. Vircit. Address 
Vireh, Clavier School, of Boston, 
LDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 


PIANOPORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


55 wm 1 by 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable ‘Adéress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


haleetl Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechsteln 


Hall, Berlin. 








Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
| artists, oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
| hagen, sen rrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 


Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
| Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
a’ ~~ and Pablo de Sarasate. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris Boston. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
gtt Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. 7 
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**A Harmonious Creation of Art.”’ 
*¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 
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268 Wabash Avenue, . ° ° ° 
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TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN ; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 
Published by BREITKOPF a HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. wm. M. STEVENSON, 
ETTA C. KEIL,| ‘> tedee mt swcee 


STUDIO: 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Standard Building, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Milier, second so one; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 


first alto; Mrs. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 

W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons-Hamlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN COoO., Leipsic, April 10, 1899. 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent so'oists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and ape pe of purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full ot 
sympathy and capable of & nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
? belizve your pianos to be of the very we rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
le the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 


atification to you for making posstb 
Ligh and Fanciful j-4— lam Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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ae Organist. 
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@rand Conservatory of Musio, 


250 West 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
Empowered by special act of the Legislature 








Organist. 
rganis> Di Cen ‘ to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
ot ae a og A gE appicast Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
jon: Pi (Virgil method) armony degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Ip tru- 
Studio: 813 North 17th Street. ¢ mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . . tonget 
2 Philadelphis, Pa. by 4 professors. Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres’t. 
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The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxfora 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER of New 
York, devotes special attention to music throughout Great 
Britain and the Pritish Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
19 Union Square, 
New York City. 








BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 

Lonpon, W., July 21, 1800. ) 
HE opera season will end on Monday with a per- 
formance of “Romeo and Juliette,” Madame Melba 
impersonating the heroine, while to-morrow night, some 
what late in the season, we are promised the first per 
formance this year of “Rigoletto,” with Mme. Suzanne 
Adams in the chief soprano role. In all, twenty-two 
operas have been mounted this season, “Faust” heading 
he list with seven representations; “Lohengrin” has been 
given six times; “Romeo,” “Tannhauser” and “Carmen” 
five times; “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” “La Bohéme” and “Tris 
tan” four times; “Cavalleria,” Die Walkiire,” “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Messaline” three times; “Norma” twice, and 
“Fidelio,” “Hero and Leander,” “Rigoletto” and “Le 
Chalet” once. The opera season for next year will com- 
mence on May 7, while the artists already engaged are 
the De Reszkés, M. Alvarez, Madame Calvé, Madame 

Sembrich and Herr Van Rooy. 

What may be considered as the last two concerts of the 
season were given yesterday by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music and Tuesday by those of the Royal 
College, the latter bringing forward Nicholas Gatty’s or 
chestral variations on “Old King Cole.” 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, the well-known teacher and 
singer from Philadelphia, has recently arrived in London, 
and sang at a fashionable musicale given by Mrs. Chamber 
lain on Friday last. Mrs. Caperton’s singing of German 
lieder is more than beautiful, while her English enunciation 
in its purity and finesse would alone entitle her to be 
ranked as a great artist. This lady’s art is like her coun 
tenance, essentially noble, and as such not appreciated to 
the full by an English audience who applaud with huge 
satisfaction the specious and frequently acrobatic art of 
“popular favorites.” Madame Caperton’s singing will al- 
ways be “caviare to the general,” but an unalloyed joy and 
a thing to be remembered to the initiated few. 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt received a command to sing be- 
fore Her Majesty at Windsor on Monday evening, when 
her selections included Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers” and 
“Connais tu le Pays?” She was presented by Her Ma- 
jesty with a beautiful gold ornament, with the initials 
V. I. R. engraved upon it and set in diamonds and pearls. 

Ben Davies was also commanded to sing before the Queen 
on Saturday evening, when he gave, by special request for 
the seventh time, Gounod’s “Salve Dimora,” receiving as a 
souvenir a handsome gold cigar box, with an embossed 
cover showing an old Dutch scene. On the same evening 
Mme. Suzanne Adams also sang to Her Majesty. 

F. S. Hannah and his wife, the well-known soprano, Miss 
Jenny Osborne, from Chicago, have been in London for the 
past few weeks enjoying the musical season. Mr. Hannah 
returned from a visit to Berlin, and sails for America 
Thursday next. 

Joseph Newman, called in America “The Colorado Song 
Humorist,” has come to London on a short visit, and has 
already created much sensation by his unusual gift of 
humor. 

On Saturday last Miss Louisa Kirby Lunn was married 
at St. Luke’s Church, Oseney Crescent, N. W., to W. J. K. 
Pearson. 

“MESSALINE” AT CoveNT GARDEN. 


Valeria Messalina, wife of the Emperor Claudius, a 
daughter of Barbatus Messala, is famous in Roman history 
for the grossness of her passions and the beastial manner 


in which she indulged them. The story of her lewdness 
and crimes has received sufficient publicity in the sixth 
“Satire of Juvenal,” in Book Ten of Pliny’s Natural His- 
tery, and in the works of Lacitus and Suetonius. It were 
far better that such infamy were left in the obscurity of the 
old Latin than that it should be dragged on to the modern 
stage, ennobied with scenic splendors and glorified with 
music. In all probability the dramatic possibilities of the 
book blinded the composer to its inherent weakness. The 
weakness consists in the fact that Messaline is so brutal, 
so animal, that there remains but little of the human; and 
human interest ever was, is and will be the bedrock of the 
dramatic edifice. The authors of the book, Messrs. Silves- 
tre and Morand, have done the most with their material. 
lt need hardly be said that they have suppressed a great 
deal. If they had not done so the play could not be 
mounted in any civilized country. But, in spite of this, the 
tendency of the drama is bad; it may not express, but it 
most forcibly suggests. 

The general impression of the music is that of warmth 
and vitality. Power and breadth there are not. Im style 
the music is French, not German. It is the accompani- 
ment to stage action, and would rarely pass muster as 
music pure and simple in the concert room. As stage 
music, however, it must rank high; in fact on nearly every 
occasion the composer seems particularly happy in the 
musical phrases that he has chosen to suit the varyimg 
moods of the characters on the stage. There is no doubt 
that Mr. de Lara has sometimes forced naturalness aside 
in his desire to be original. It is odd, too, that one who 
began his career as a composer with the composition oi 
love songs should here prove disappointing. It was no 
doubt the desire to write something different from what he 
had formerly done which caused him to forsake the path 
of natural and spontaneous ease in writing the love scenes 
of this opera. There are a few passages of a certain manly 
nobility and elevated character which seem to show that 
Mr. de Lara would write better if the book were better. 
As it is there is a most noticeable advance since the days 
of “Amy Robsart” in 1893. The accompaniments, in par- 
ticular, are far more elaborate than they used to be. 
Though the work could in no sense of the word be called 
contrapuntal, yet the composer handles his accompani- 
ments with a freedom from restraint that the study of 
counterpoint alone can give. The harmonies now and 
then suggest Massenet, but are on the whole free from 
the suggestions of outside influence. It would be too 
much to say, however, that the composer has a distinguish 
able style of his own, which could be called de Laraesque. 

The composer’s intensely emotional music is eminently 
adapted to vocal rather than instrumental expression. In 
addition to this Mr. de Lara has written in a very vocal 
manner ; that is to say, he has written music that is grateful 
to the singer. Perhaps the most notable example of great 
music that is very unvocal is the choral end of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The orchestration of the work is better 
in conception than in execution. The instruments that are 
chosen to accompany the different situations are well suited 
to the dramatic requirements, and yet very often the bal- 
ance between the top, bottom and middle are faulty. As the 
rule, there is too much top and bottom; the inner parts are 
too weak. The same instruments arranged in a slightly dif- 
ferent way in the score would produce more sonority and 
richness. This defect is comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment to a man whose orchestral instinct is right. In pass- 
ing it is worthy of mention that this score contains a part 
for the double bass clarinet, an instrument which if I re- 
member right, was invented by Mr. Besson some seven or 
eight years ago. This is probably the first operatic score in 
which it is found. It gave a particularly rich, unctuous 
quality to the lower notes of the woodwind of the orchestra. 
One very noticeable beauty of the orchestration was that 
the vocalist was not obliterated by the blaring of the trom- 
bones and the banging of drums. “Messaline” has no over- 
ture. Is this not a mistake? For a good overture always 
outlives the opera. Of course the construction of a good 
overture requires a certain skill in symphonic form which 
the opera does not. The composer, when following his text, 
has something with which to stimulate his imagination; butin 
the abstract music of an overture or symphonic movement 
this stimulant is absent. Perhaps the composer discarded the 
overture for dramatic reasons. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that if Mr. de Lara had considered any of the 
themes in the opera broad enough or balanced enough to 
use as a symphonic theme, he would have dignified his 
score with an overture. 

Madame Heglon as Messaline was superb in her imper- 
sonation of the part. Her singing, too, was excellent, ex- 
cept for the noticeable break between her upper and lower 
voice. Her upper notes are worn and often hard, but she 
was impressive and impassioned, and Mr. De Lara cannot 
always be so fortunate in the reading of his principal 
role. M. Renaud as Hares was a most finished artist, 
though there are those in England who do not like quite so 
“Frenchy” a tone quality as he has. M. Alvarez as Helion 
was vocally more satisfactory, if not the equal of M. Renaud 
as an actor. Mlle. Leclerc and M. Gillibert were particu- 
larly noticeable among the minor characters. M. Flon con- 


ducted with care and effectiveness, but it seemed as if there 
were a good deal in the score that he did not get from it. 
The mounting of the opera was equal, if not superior, to 
the best that Covent Garden has had to show for several 
seasons. 

CONCERTS 


Talleur Andrews and Frank Lambert combined in giving 
a very enjoyable concert at Steinway Hall on Monday after- 
noon, when, with the exception of a beautiful group of Ger- 
man songs by Fielitz and Chaminade’s ‘Barcarolle, the pro- 
gram was devoted to the compositions of Mr. Lambert. 
The advance Mr. Andrews has made in his art since last 
year is striking in quality of voice, in breadth of style and in 
the intellect of his interpretations. While this young bari- 
tone phrases with true artistic feeling, he falls short in that 
indefinable touch that alone conveys the sense of endings. 
This I noticed especially in the last bars to the “Rosen- 
zweige,” the “Wandertraume” and “Gone Home,” all of 
which made me feel there was more to follow. This was the 
one unsatisfactory feature of all-round good work. His 
next solos were a group of songs by Mr. Lambert—* ’Ti- 
Night,” “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “Pray for 
Me,” and “A Barque at Midnight’”—all being well given, 
but the two last conspicuously so, while his final selections, 
“Flow on Thou Crystal Nith” and “A Lament,” were per- 
haps the best he did in the afternoon. In the second verse 
of this last there was genuine power in his transition from 
a despair, almost sardonic in its bitterness, to the final wail 
of hopeless misery. A cultivation of facial expression must 
be his next consideration—a needed addition to the many 
talents he has already developed and to those we detect 
lying dormant. Miss Marie Tempest was on this occasion 
a complete surprise, so great her improvement since the 
days of “The Geisha,” when her fascination of manner and 
person blinded the majority to her vocal imperfections. She 
is assuredly on the road to higher things. The remaining 
artist, M. Maurice Farkoa, contributed a number of Mr 
Lambert's songs, winning the usual applause for his tell 
ing gestures and cunningly studied physiognomical changes 
Mr. Lambert merits praise not only for his tasteful accom- 
panying, but for his melodious, graceful and refined com- 
positions 

Miss Janotha’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on the 17th 
inst. attracted, as was to be supposed, a very brilliant 
audience. The clever pianist and composer shone par- 
ticularly in the latter quality; her “Ave Maria,” with 
violin and harp obligato, sung by Mme. Ella Russell with 
great effect, had to be repeated. Mme. Ella Russell gave 
also a pretty song, “Sunny Month of May,” composed 
by nobody less than H. R. H. Princess Henry of Batten 
berg. No wonder if society, following such lofty exam- 
ples, turns a friendly face to art, and praise be to the 
three gifted ladies, Miss Janotha, Lady Randolph Church- 
ill and Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) for their splen- 
did reading of the difficult concerto for three pianos by 
J. S. Bach, with string accompaniment by the pupils of 
the Royal College of Music, conducted by Sir Walter 
Parratt. If society takes the lead,-the amateurs of ail 
classes will soon follow in finding an interest in music of 
the highest order, and this is the roya! road to make a 
musical nation. Miss Janotha has much merit in this di- 
rection, and I nearly forgot in thinking of this how much 
pleasure she gave with her spirited rendering of Mme. 
Alicia Needham’s composition “Moods,” which is dedi- 
cated to her. The assisting artists were Signorine Sofia 
and Giulia Ravogli, Mr. Bispham and Miss Leonora 


Jackson Sans Pevur. 


A Musical Clock. 


One of the masterpieces of musical clocks has just been 
completed for the Emperor of China, in whose palace, be- 
sides pointing out the correct time, it will play selections 
with a fully equipped automatic orchestra 


Jacob Reuter. 


Jacob Reuter, the gifted violinist, concerning whom much 
mention was made in the former Musicat Courter corre- 
spondence from Milwaukee, has been enjoying an excep- 
tionally successful season. Mr. Reuter, who now lives in 
Wausau, has appeared at many concerts during the past 
year and has materially aided in making Wausau prominent 
musically. Among other compositions he has played “Bar- 
carolla,” by Chiostri; “Vision,” by Hubay; “Chasing the 
Butterfly,” by Reuter himself; “Fantaisie Tziganes,” by 
Nachez; “Polonaise de Concert,” by Laub; “Polish Lul- 
laby,” by Moszkowski; “Airs Styriens,’ by Eller; Im- 
provisation for violin alone; Fantaisie (“Faust”), by 
Sarasate; “Caprice de Concert,” by Musin; “Chant du 
Berceau,” by Napvranik; “Tarantella” (for violin alone, 
first time in America), Laub; “Zortzico,” Sarasate; “Dance 
of Gnomes,” by Reuter; “Song of the Heart,” by Cer- 
nicchiaro; “Variations Serievses’” (1653), by Corelli; 
“Danse Polonaise,” Sauret; “Preludio and Caprice,” by 
Paganini; “Peteneras,” Sarasate; “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
by Tivador Nachez, and a number of his own compositions. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., July 2, 1899. 
LARA E. MUNGER, contrary to her usual custom, 
has bees spending the summer in this country, in- 
stead of in Europe. During the month of July she was at 


Hingham, where she will remain until about the middle 
of August. After spending a week or ten days in Auburn- 
dale, Miss Munger goes to Rangeley, Me., for three 


weeks. Lessons at her studio will be resumed September 
18. The coming season Miss Munger has decided to only 
teach during the morning hours. Miss Munger will attend 
the Worcester Music Festival the latter part of September, 
and while in that city will be the guest of Mrs. White. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards will spend the early part of August 
at Weirs, N. H. 

The concerts by members of the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Max Zach, continue. Miss Viola 
Waterhouse, soprano, is now in the second week of her 
successful engagement. 

Miss Harriet Whittier sang at a concert in the Town 
Hall, Topsfield, Me. Others who appeared were Miss 
Damon, Miss Trowbridge, Mr. Sykes and Mr. Gray. 

At the West End Methodist Church, Portland, Me., 
H. S. Van Blarcom is chorister, and C. J. Baker organist. 

After many disappointments on account of rain, the 
Municipal Band were enabled to give a concert on Boston 
Common last Sunday afternoon. A couple of thousand 
chairs—reserved seats—had Leen placed around the band 
stand, and before 3 o’clock every seat was occupied. The 
program was made up of ten numbers, but owing to the 
enthusiasm of the audience a number of extra pieces were 
played. 

Mr. Whelpley and Miss Nelson gave an organ and song 
recital in the Congregational Church, Calais, Me., July 27. 

The first musical event of the season among the cot- 
tagers on the North Shore was on Friday morning, July 
21, at the home of Miss Emily C. Sears in Beverly. It was 
a concert of chamber music, given before the Musical Club 
by Miss Inez Day, assisted by members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The program, which was beauti- 
fully given, included a sonata by Reinecke for piano and 
flute, introduction and polonaise by Chopin for piano and 
’cello, and a trio by Jadassohn for piano, flute and ’cello. 
This club, which is small and very smart, for the past two 
years has had among its members Mrs. Oliver Ames, Miss 
Mary Ames, Mrs. F. I. Amory, Mrs. Bryce Allan, Mrs. 
E. P. Motley, Mrs. Robert C. Hooper, Mrs. Herbert M. 
Sears, Mrs. Guy Norman, Mrs. Allen Curtis, Mrs. Charles 
Head, Miss Fanny Mason, Miss Sears, Mrs. Fenno and 
Mrs. Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer.—Boston Herald. 

A mixed quartet, comprising Mrs. J. Robert McCarty, 


- 


Miss Bertha Brewster, J. A. Brown and Waldo M. Nash, 
sang at the morning service held at the Waldo Congrega- 
tional Church, Brockton. 

A musicale was given at the residence of Mrs. C. Fiske, 
Groton, Conn., for the benefit of the Seabury Memorial 
Church. Mrs. B. J. Carpenter, of Chicago, sang, and Miss 
Spicer, violinist, played. 

Mrs. Frank Hardy, soprano soloist, and Harry Gil- 
creast, tenor, assisted the home choir at recent services in 
the Presbyterian Church, Londonderry, N. H. 

A quartet met at the home of George C. Johnson, of 
149 Brackett street, Portland, Me., to celebrate his return 
from Chester, Pa. The principal soloists were Georgiana 
Gibbs, of Orange, Mass., and Eva M. Winslow, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

After ten years’ association as a director of the choir of 
St. James’ Church, Harrison avenue, Signor Augusto 
Rotoli will sever his connection with that organization July 
30. To mark his leave-taking the members of the choir have 
requested the rector of the church, Rev. William McQuaid, 
to permit them to hold special musical services at the high 
to be celebrated Sunday morning at 10:30. 

Rotoli’s “Roman Festival Mass,” a work 
which he wrote for and dedicated to the church of St. 
James, will be given, with the author as_ director. 
The occasion will also be the farewell appearance of the 
regular quartet of the church, which comprises Miss Eliza- 
beth Clahane, soprano; Miss Theresa Flynn, contralto; 
Signor Rotoli, tenor, and W. H. Smith, bass. Through the 
courtesy of the last named, Thomas Clifford will sing the 
bass parts of the mass. Mr. Clifford, on learning of the 
contemplated change, requested the privilege of singing as 
a little tribute to the retiring director, and Mr. Smith gen- 
erously gave way to his fellow artist. Besides the regular 
members of the choir, many of those who were associated 
with it during previous years will sing at the services Sun- 
day. 

Miss Florence Hall Cowan, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Clement Opera House, Berlin, N. H., assisted by Mrs. 
J. D. Holt, contralto, and C. S. Boothby, as accompanist. 

A double quartet sings at the F. B. Church, in Phillips, 
Me., consisting of Mrs. W. L. Butler, Miss Cora Black- 
wood, soprano; Mrs. M. B. Skolfield, Miss Ilda Huntoon, 
alto; Charles Hammonds, Lyman Kempton, tenor; Vid 
Hinkley, Olin Rowe, bass. 

A musicale was held at the home of Mrs. J. C. Bauer 
New Britain, Conn., in honor of her guests, Mrs. Swift 
and Miss Van Tine. The following were present: Dr. and 
Mrs. Christian, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Payne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Porter, Jr., Misses Elizabeth Norton, Abby Merwin, 
Marjorie Moore, Ellen M. Moore, R. A. Moore, 


mass 
Signor 


Jr., Albert Butler, Ewin Moore, Edward Cowles and F. G. 
Taylor. 

A concert for the benefit of the old church at Buxton 
Lower Corner, Me., took place the 24th. Miss Sally Froth- 
ingham Akers, Miss Edna Webb, W. T. Cousens, violinist, 
and C. Lathamel rue, accompanist, appeared. In addition 
Miss Akers trained a quartet of local talent. 

The Thursday Morning Club, Great Barrington, Mass., 
gave a musical to members and friends. An informal pro- 
gram by Misses Russell and Selkirk, Miss Herberman, Mr. 
Kerner, Mr. Smith, Mr. Perrin and Miss Dewey gave much 
pleasure. 

An informal musicale was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Raymond, East Weymouth. Besides music by 
the host and hostess, solos were sung by Mrs. Gay, of 
Providence, R. I., and vocal and instrumental numbers were 
rendered by Misses Mildred and Edna Gay, Mrs. Charles 
Alexander and Miss Edith Burrell. 

The Marlboro Band gave a concert recently, a feature of 


which was a baritone solo, “The Lost Chord,’ sung by 
F. G. Bond. 
A concert was given at the Auditorium, Greenwich, 


Conn., July 25, under the direction of Mrs. Carl E. Martin, 
assisted by the following artists: Mrs. Mina Schilling, so- 
prano; Miss Margaret Keyes, contralto; J. H. McKinley, 
tenor; Dr. Carl E. Martin, basso, and Miss Emma D. Bow- 
erman, violinist. 

A concert was given in the parlors of the Fessenden 
House, Warren, by Miss Addie O’Brien, Miss Mary J. Mer 
chant, William Atkinson, George Genand, Albert M. Colby, 
Marcius H. Merchant and Edward Bullock. James Miller 
was accompanist. 

A concert by New York musicians was given in Winsted, 
Conn., by William Edward Mulligan, Julian Walker, Mas 
ter Arthur Nash and the Reitzel String Quartet 

A musical was given at the residence of Mr 
Geo. W. Hanson, 69 Kenoza avenue, Haverhill. Prof 
Charles Thompson, pianist and musical director of the An 
niston College, Anniston, Ala., was the guest of the evening 

Prof. Charles Dennee, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, is spending his vacation at Colorado Springs, Col. 
He has just given an impromptu piano recital at Freeman’s 
music store on North Tejon street. 


and Mrs 


An informal musical was given by the Rev. E. H. Ran 
dall, Poultney, Vt., in honor of his two sons, G. Herbert 
and Dr. E. G. Randall. Miss Salome E. Bixby, Mrs. H. J. 
Humphrey, Edward Clark, Jr., Dr. E. G. Randall and W 
Gray Harris took part. 

Society on Oak Bluffs, Cottage City, are indebted to 


Mrs. Charles Bradford Smith for a delightful musical 
Mrs. Smith took the A. actamaanes J of the presence on the 
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island of Prof. S. G. Pratt, the composer and pianist who 
teaches her daughter, to let the music lovers of Oak Bluffs 
her him play. Tom Karl gave the vocal part of the pro- 
gram, which was as follows: 





Nocturne in E flat, op. G (by request)....... Jepéode cdpeeph cages 
Etude on the Black Keys............-..+- bbdty sannsbeds c00e an 
Valse in A minor Chopin 
Berceuse .-Chopin 
Nocturne in G major e+eeeee- Chopin 
Songs 
PD GE OU 0 06 cw ccs cote castesedi ass otbabgee Mary Knight-Wood 
BE SN Cis tceinwsenépeetddededanUnes ocs0 gene .. Hastings 
Tom Karl. 
Sohavan fs BH Bat alees. «cs ccvcscccsocunscosccescoteseseevceces —- = 
S. G. Pratt 
Songs— 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.............-..csecseseeeee Smith 
SRN Gon occ cc ccccces cst ccctvcsdivncccscccsocseuecocccces Smith 
Retrospection (from the Soliloquies)...............cceeeeceeeeee Pratt 
The Brownies’ Valse (characteristic)..............-cccsceeececesees Pratt 
ee TR ee on oes tins e ddnes ce ci sentedeccscbs. lanai Pratt 


By the composer, S. G. Pratt. 

About 100 guests were present. Among them were 
Mrs. and the Misses Holden, the Misses Holbrook, Miss 
Dean, Mrs. Wetmore, Miss Wetmore, Miss King and 
Mr. King, Mr. and Mrs, J. Frank Wheeler, Miss Kelley, 
Mrs. Bowman, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. Parker, 
Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Hart, Miss Hart, Mrs. Fennessy, Miss 
Fennessy, Mr. and Mrs. Horace E. Richards, Mrs. King- 
man, Mrs. Mac Leod, Miss MacLeod and William Mac- 
Leod, Mr. and Mrs. Place, Miss Place, Mrs. and Miss 
Sprague, Mrs. Day, the Misses Day, Mrs. E. B. Tuttle, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Downey, Misses Eginton, Miss Wells, 
Mr. and Mrs. Corbin, Mr. Strahan, Mrs. Bessom, Mrs. 
H. A. Tucker, Mrs. Barbey, Mrs. Gibson, Miss Emma 
Norton, Mrs. Bradford, Miss Butler, the Misses Boorum, 
Miss Gregory, Miss Besse, Miss Twitchell, Mrs. Vincent, 
the Misses Van Derlip. 


A Midsummer Concert. 

The evening of July 19 a benefit concert was given at 
Fleischmann’s, N. Y., which was participated in by sev- 
eral well-known New York musicians. The audience in 
attendance was large. The program follows: 
(irgan solo, Coronation March, from the Prophet Meyerbeer 
Mrs. M. B. Richards-Heidenfeld 


song oe ee . ° 
Mrs. Heineman. 
Violin, Swedish Melody —e ° ; . Wilhelmj 
Miss Minnie Hahn 
Song, Thou Art Mine All . Bradsky 


Mrs. Sam Hirsh. 
Piano solo, Réve Angélique eS ae ee Rubinstein 
Mrs. B. M. Richards-Heidenfeld 


BDerst, Bae. ococccccecisvescisvagssagnsvenswess .-Paccini 


Mr. and Mrs. Heineman 


Tria, Awe Magli ios. cédisccéesccedovesddeteccods Gounod 
Mrs. Sam Hirsh, Mrs " Heidenfeld, Miss Minnie Hahn. 





Miss Adelina Hibbard mary ‘Sine. Hortense Hibbard, 
of New York, are spending the summer in Europe for the 
purpose of keeping in close touch with all the new de- 
velopments in the musical world. 


About Musical Peagie. 


1¥.- musical given by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Day, at 

Shusan, N. Y., was a success. The program included 
a piano solo by Miss Ardelle Harrington, of Boston; song, 
by Mrs. Sidney H. Mosier, of Cambridge; violin solo, 
Theodore H. Piser, of New York; soprano solo, Mrs. F. H 
Vail, of Shusan; piano solo, Miss Bessie Day; song, by 
Mrs. C. M. Merchant, of Boston; recitation, Miss Gertrude 
Trion, of Kansas; basso solo, John F. Day, and a piano 
duet by Miss Harrington and Mr. Piser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Persons, of Toledo, Ohio, gave 
a musical, at which Mrs. Albro Blodgett, Mrs. Lenore Sher 
wood Pyle, Waldron Laskey and Mr. Moore sang “In a 
Persian Garden.” Professor Gaines presided at the piano 

Miss Viola Couse, a young violinist of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
appeared at a concert given at Prescott’s Hall, Matamoras 
Mr. Vail and Leila Young also took part. 

The trustees of Gordonsville (Tenn.) Academy have 
elected as principal Prof. Ewell Anderson, of Gallatin. The 
assistants and music teachers have not been elected. Miss 
Nora Neal, of Lebanon, will teach the regular music class 
another term, this being her fourth year. 

An organ recital was given in Clarksville, Tenn., at the 
First Baptist Church by Miss Ora Wilcox, of Jackson, as 
sisted by Prof. William Emery, Dr. C. W. Wilson and Miss 
Mary Williams, organists at other churches in the city, and 
by Matthias Oliver, of Cincinnati. There were also a num- 
ber of vocal solos, duets and trios. 

An informal musical afternoon was given at the home 
of Mrs. Harriet May Barlow, Toledo, Ohio. Some of the 
contributors to the excellent program were Mr. Gaines, 
Miss Frances Smith, Mrs. Barber and Mrs. Lenore Sher 
wood Pyle. Mrs. Wm Taylor and Mrs. Milton Taylor 
assisted in the dining room, and the guests were Mrs. S. R 
Gaines, Mrs. Alexander Backus, Mrs. Jethro Mitchell, Mrs 
Pamela Berdan, Mrs. Richard Waite and daughters, Mrs 
Will Waite, Mrs. John Paul Jones, Miss Jones, Mrs. J. H 
Bowman, Mrs. Louis Bodman, Mrs. Pyle and Mrs. Sher 
wood. 

The regular meeting of the music department of the 
Emerson Club took place at the home of Miss Genevieve 
Plessner, Joplin, Mo. Mrs. Donnan, Miss Anderson, Miss 
Pauline Donnan, Mrs. Strickler, Mrs. Gage, Miss Plessner, 
Mrs. McIndoe, Mrs. Breckinridge, Mrs. Dangerfield and 
Mrs. Wells took part 

Miss Harkbrood was ably assisted by Professor Weimer, 
Mrs. F. B. Curry, Mrs. Finn, Mrs. Molitor, Mrs. Schien, 
Mr. Turner and Earl Stevens at a recent concert in Port 
land, Ore. 

Miss Frances Butler gave her music pupils in Rockford, 
Wash., the last lesson of the present season just before her 
departure to Spokane, where she will spend her vacation in 
hard practice, taking a course of lessons from an eminent 
professor there. 

The annual musical festival at Round Lake is July 27 to 
20 Under the leadership of A. W. Lansing, the chorus 


has been drilling for several weeks past. The soloist will 
be Miss Blanche Duffield, soprano; Mrs. Marion Van Duyn, 
alto; Mr. Harry Thomas, tenor; Mr. Francis Carrier, 
baritone; Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist; Miss Clara 
Stearns, organist; Miss Eva Lennox, accompanist. 

A delightful morning musicale was given at the home of 
Mrs John Conn, Shelbyville, Ii] in honor of Mrs. Robt 
Stillwell and daughter, Mabel, of St. Louis. Those taking 
part were Miss Graybill, Miss Conn, Miss Headen, Mrs 
McNair, Miss Stillwell, Mrs. Chafee, Mrs. Homrighous, 
Mrs. Dove, Professor Clavadetscher and Mrs. Stillwell. 

The women of the Shelbyville, Ohio, Library Association 
gave a musicale at the home of Mrs. H. M. Davis, of 
Marion avenue. Mrs. D. L. Marvine and some of Shelby’s 
best talent assisted 

The concert given at the City Hall, Springfield, Ohio, by 
Miss Jennie M. Hanna’s pupils, was a success. 

Mrs. Fred Mashaw gave an afternoon party and recital, 
assisted by her music pupils, at her home on South Twen 
ty-eighth street, Billings, Mon : 

The musical department of the Woman’s Club met with 
Miss Beatrix Matheson, Anaconda, Mon 

At the home of Miss Selma Zetterberg, Galesburg, IIL., 
a musicale was given by her pupils. The recital was the 
last of the year. 

“In a Persian Garden” was sung by the choir of Christ 
Church, Portchester, N. Y., under the direction of Harry 
Perrelette Girard, assisted by the Persian Quartet: Miss 
Frances Cook, soprano; Mrs. Leonore A. Thomson, con 
tralto; G. Hobart Smock, tenor; H. Perrelette Girard, 
baritone; Samuel Howard Mowbray, pianist; David Bim 
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Frank King Clark, Basso. 


Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 
Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 








Mrs, NETTIE R. JONES, Piano. l 
|GLEN P. HALL, Tenor. CONCERT 
THE STUDIO TRIO TS aT Glee, toa | ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. — ORGANIST. 
Management .. Mrs. Gro. B. Carpenter, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. | Manager Mrs. G. B. om Hall, Chicago, Ill. eeudin e 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. . 241. yok end 


CLARA MURRAY, 


Harp Soloist and instructor. 





LUCILLE | - ne OT 
| Mr. anp Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, | "Cit .c,” 2 hae é 


Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 


CHICAGO, 





M ent: Mrs. G. B. Ca : t _ 
Phe : Fine Arts Buiiding, Chicago. STEVENSON opment ; illustrated by vocal examples from the | WI].H ELM MIDDELSCHULTE 





JOSEPH VILIM, 

AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
‘Vilim Trio.” 
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earliest oan. 


SOPRANO, 
Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor, | 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. HERMAN 4 WALKER, 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, REcITALS. 
Address 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. | 


GENEVRA 7°" cistor. 


67 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 


Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia. 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


Organist, 
Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium. 
SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 
Baritone Soloist, 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Fine Arts Building, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
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WALTON PERKIN 
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LINNE, MABEL GOODWIN, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; | instructors : 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 





Public Leotures. 
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Training Courses for Teachers. 
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berg, violinist; Wm. G. Reynolds, pianist. The executive 
committee was Messrs. Geo. R. Read, Samuel Boocock, 
Charles A. Gould, Walter T. Hart, John A. Gwynne, J. 
Howard Wainwright, Edward Schell, Hervey C. Calkin. 

A concert was given in Mount Vernon, Ind., by Miss 
Wena Hempfling and E. M. Spencer, Jr., assisted by Miss 
Helen Corbin, Miss Harriet Brinkman, Miss Irma Wasem 
and Jule Parke. 

Prof. Alexander Emslie, basso; Frank T. Sloan, violinist, 
and John J. Landsbury, pianist, gave an entertainment at 
the M. E. Church, Creston, Ia. 

An impromptu piano recital was given by Newton E. 
Swift at the home of Dr. and Mrs. H. McKennan on 
Sutherland avenue, Paris, Ill. 

The residence of Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Flagg was 
thrown open to the people of Liberty, Ill., when a piano 
recital by the members of Prof. Wilbur J. Montgomery’s 
Professor Montgomery was one of last 


class was given. 
Beethoven Conservatory of 


year’s graduates from the 
Music. 

Mrs. Ed. Vance gave a recital of her music class at her 
home on Prairie street, Paris, Ill. The following com- 
pose the class: Mrs. Chas. Graham, Misses Georgia 
Green, Tat Link, Ruth Woodbridge, Carolyn Wentz, Grace 
Wilkins, Ethel Morris, Nelle Shipman, Jesse Morton, Ruth 
Link, Nellie Cryder, Ada Arthur, Mabel Hanks, Audrey 
Pifer, Jeane Brown, Ina Lycan, Helen Van Horn, May 
Crandall, Maggie Pear, Lizzie Beaty, Nila Link, Cora 
Coffman, Mary Sutherland, Exie Logan, Mabel Ring, 
HazelHarris, Marie Logan, Hilah Dressback, Mary Par- 
rish, Mabel Wentz, Messrs. Archie Vance, Alonzo Coff- 
man. 

There was a pleasing musical recital given at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Bussey, Canandaigua, N. Y., by 
Miss M. Blanche Smith’s younger pupils. The music con- 
sisted of both piano and violin selections. 

At a musicale held at the Pelham Manor (N. Y.) Club 
the performers were Miss Russell, piano; Miss Gignoux, 
violin; Miss Dyer, mandolin; Miss Davis, soprano; Mrs. 
F. Milton Van Horn, soprano; Mrs. Brown, soprano; 
Edward Fowler, Portuguese guitar; Mr. Freedman, man- 
dolin; Miss Hull, piano; Mrs. F. Robert, mezzo soprano. 

The officers of the Sebastian County (Ark.) Musical As- 
sociation are: President, J. D. Moore, Bloomer; vice- 
president, J. D. Holman, Central; secretary, E. E Morris, 
Central; treasurer, P. M. Claunts, Greenwood; chaplain, 
Rev. H. L. Been, Greenwood; organist, Miss Dollie Os- 
born, Oak Grove; assistant organist, Miss Esther Been, 
Oak Grove. 

A grand concert was given at Lake Park, N. Dak. 
Among the Fargo residents who assisted were Norris 
Orchard and Miss Lena Peterson. 

Those who took part in a concert at Middlesboro, Ky., 
were the Cunningham Quartet, Misses Alice J. Smith, 
Mary Campbell, Mrs. Herbert Ralston, P. E. Kemp and 
Mrs. M. E. Briene, of New Orleans. 

Mrs. O. W. Wood, soprano, of Olean, N. Y., sang a 
solo at the morning service at Central Church, Auburn, 
N. Y. She was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Rollo, 
of Van Anden street. 

A concert was given at the Westminster Congregational 
Church, Spokane, Wash. Miss Bernadine Sargent, Miss 
Pauline Dunstan, Miss Heming and Arthur Gower ap- 
peared. 

Mrs. T. A. Whitworth and able local talent gave a 
musical at the Fargo (N. Dak.) Opera House, as a com- 
pliment to the delegates attending the stock raisers’ con- 
vention. 

Miss Pauline Dunstan gave a successful concert at 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Albert French, Mrs. L. F. Kriz and Mrs. W. H. 
Noyes gave a musical at the home of Mrs. French, on 
Spring street, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Clarence E. Pease gave a musical Monday afternoon at 
his studio in the Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich., in honor 
of his sister, Miss Winifred Pease, of Saginaw. Miss 
Raiguel, Miss Bradford and Mrs. Godfrey were the accom- 
panists, and the young ladies who assisted with vocal solos 
were Mrs. Mary Leckie, Miss Bertha Bradford, Mrs. Fred 
Powers, Mrs. Bertha Burgess, Mrs. D. H. Armstrong and 
Miss Pease. 

Miss Grace Valentine, of 


Battle Creek, Mich., is 


attending the summer school of music at the Northwestern 
University. 

The second season of the Asheville (N. C.) Summer 
School and Conservatory was formally opened with a 
reception by the faculty, and the following evening the first 
faculty concert was given in the hall of the Asheville Col- 
lege for Young Women. 

Miss Anna Ward is organist of the Methodist Church, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

The spacious home of Mrs. Bessie Zollinger, at Piqua, 
Ohio, was thrown open to “The Piano Circle.” 

The residence of Louis Barrillier was thrown open for 
a musical given under the direction of Prof. W. L. Murray, 
a talented young blind musician of Baton Rouge, La. 
Professor Murray has composed several pieces of music, 
among them being “Santiago March” and ‘Jubilee 
March.” 

Col. and Mrs. C. H. Shepard gave a musicale at Middle- 
town, N. Y. The artists were Miss Julia F. Alexander, 
Mrs. C. H. Swezey, Colonel Shepard, Dr. J. Warren 
Worcester and Miss Bessie Beers. 

A musical was given by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Day at 
Granville, N. Y. Those taking part were Miss Ardelle 
Harrington, Mrs. Sidney H. Mosier, Theodore H. Piser, 
Mrs. F. H. Vail, Miss Bessie Day, Mrs. C. M. Merchant, 
Miss Gertrude Trion and John F. Day. 

The Georgia Female Seminary and Conservatory of 
Music, at Gainesville, Ga., is in charge of Associate Presi- 
dents A. W. Van Hoose and H. J. Pearce. 

The Duquesne Mandolin and Guitar School of Scranton, 
Pa., issues a beautiful little circular, with portraits of R. W. 
Neubauer, business manager, A. E. Morse and John A. 
Foote. 





A Concert at Sea. 

HE usual amateur concert that takes place on the 
ocean steamers for the benefit of the Seamen’s Fund, 

was displaced by a concert of unusual merit that took 
place on the evening of July 11, on the steamship Aller, 
in the Mediterranean, between the coasts of Spaim and 
Sardinia. The names of those who participated are in evi- 
dence, as a guarantee of the elevated nature of the per- 
formance, which was enjoyed by a large audience. Rich- 
ard Burmeister, of this city; Mr. Tirindelli, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, and A. Buzzi-Peccia, of the 
Chicago Musical College, contributed their best efforts 
to give an artistic interpretation of a program, as follows. 

Mr. Burmeister played: 





RY atin n 06h 0bcdes veneshqessnecosaseaeebanseroencinesesaell Liszt 

tl in nd inc acmnsedaeteniabbigeebbatesdsedsesoe" Chopin 
Mr. Tirindelli, the violinist, played: 

Romance .. Wilhelm) 





PEED pn ccvcnpchiptindeucéeesedabescebpssss tabbed deonbenesrevens Godard 


A unique composition by A. Buzzi-Peccia for four 
hands, played by him and Mr. Burmeister, called “Voyage 
de Noces,” proved that Mr. Buzzi-Peccia is a composer 
possessed of the inventive faculty, who has grasped the 
modern spirit which has invaded the north of Italy, from 
which he comes. He is one of the group represented by 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini, who were all students 
with him at the same time. Mr. Burmeister and Mr. Tirin- 
delli played with spirit and gave scholarly interpretations 
to their performance. 

A pupil of Carl Baermann, of Boston—Miss Grace 
Thomas—played Raff's “Valse Favorite” with clever 
treatment and a reposeful style, showing the results of 
excellent tuition. The concert was of a class that is seldom 
heard on board ship. 








The German Copyright Bill. 


The new German copyright bill, introduced in the Reich- 
stag last week, proposed many changes, among which is 
the extension of the copyright of musical works from thirty 
to fifty years. No paper will be permitted to reprint ar- 
ticles without stating the source, and scientific articles 
cannot be reproduced at all without special permission 
of the author. The bill seems to have had the special 
attention of the Emperor. 


Two Interesting Notices. 


“T HE following notices appeared in the London Musical 
Courier of July 13, and they are herewith reproduced 
because they are certain to be of interest to our readers, 
who have been watching these two artists with unusual en 
thusiasm. 
Madame Marchesi 
executant artist, and Hugo Heinz is so well known to our 
readers that further comment here is quite superfluous: 


is as capable a teacher as she is an 


Four pupils of Mme. Blanche Marches! gave a concert at the 
Salle Erard, assisted by the Chaigneau Trio, on the 1oth inst. Miss 
Beatrice Spencer might be justly called the most advanced of the 
She has a pleasing soprano voice, which she uses skilfully 
and with taste. The aria from “Il Re Pastore” of Mozart showed 
her powers very advantageously. Miss Calvert has a beautiful con 
tralto, and will probably also have a good style of her own by and 
by. At present she is a very clever imitator ci her gifted teachcr, 
and where this talent is so developed there is surely some personal 
inspiration to be expected as the student changes into the finished 
artist. Miss Newport sang the Romanze from “Paul et Virginie’ 
(Victor Massé), and “When Love Is Kind,” with all observance of 
Madame Marchesi's clever teaching, and Miss Edith Wehner had 
chosen “Von ewiger Liebe” (Brahms), and Pensée d’Automne. 
Madame Marchesi in different degrees of artistic development—this 
is what we heard, but far be it from me to blame these young ladies 
for it. I wish there were a good many singers following this bright 
example of art—it might become monotonous if it was all imitation 
but it is to be hoped that some of her pupils will map out a way for 
themselves as they go on. 


quartet. 


Hugo Heinz, assisted by Herr von Dulong, gave one of his enjoy- 
able vocal recitals at the Salle Erard on the jd inst. The program 
was as usual marked by exquisite taste and musical judgment, and 
if I find a little fault with Mr. Heinz it is because I consider him 
one of our most gifted singers, from whom we have a right to ex- 
pect the very best. In the duets with Herr von Dulong, Mr. Heinz 
moderates his much stronger voice so well that a perfect blending of 
tenor and baritone is achieved with an irresistibly pleasing effect 
work of the kind to be heard at 
Heinz has achieved such perfect 


These duets are the finest vocal 
present in London. When Mr 
moderation in his solos his singing will be an unmitigated pleasur« 
to everyone. His mezzo voce is most beautiful, and does not admit 
of the too sudden outburst of all the vocal force at his disposal. 
His contrasts are repeated too often. Why does Herr Heinz not 
try his art in a dramatic ballad? There lies the greatest temptation 
to repeated contrasts, and therefore such vocal study would be a 
means of overcoming this tendency. Otherwise his delivery was all 
that could be desired; his diction is very 
Walter Imboden were the first solos of Mr. 
lowed later on by three songs by Rober 
Tschaikowsky, and at the close of the concert came selections by 
Massenet, Bemberg and Chaminade, sung in excellent French. Herr 
von Dulong’s Mozart singing is an artistic achievement of which I 
would say to singers: “Listen and learn.” Mr. Kalman Roth 
Ronay plays with artistic taste, fine technic and individuality, and 
holds the attention of his audience from beginning to end of his 
performance. 


fine Four songs by 


Heinz; these were fol 


Franz, Schumann and 


A Boy with Xylophone Ribs. 


There appeared recently a newspaper story about a man 
with a musical heart—a heart that found time, while pump- 
ing its owner’s blood about, to play like a church organ or 
a violin. Eddie Warp, a Norristown lad, who carries bob 
bins in one of the mills there, has a set of musical ribs which 
he says he will match against this heart at any time for any 
amount. Eddie is very thin, and his ribs protrude distinctly. 
The latest music is drawn from them in the following man- 
ner: The boy sits down and tucks his shirt up about his 
neck. He takes in each hand an empty bobbin and draws 
a long breath, which throws the ribs into the greatest 
prominence. With the bobbins he then plays on them as 
ordinary musicians play on xylophones, extracting the tune 
from the right side ribs and the accompaniment on the left 
side ones. The upper ribs give the high notes and the lower 
ones the low notes. E is the key of the first, or topmost 
rib, and F is that at the bottom, though Eddie Warp, by 
stopping off a rib with his fingers, as violinists stop off a 
string, can raise or lower the pitch greatly. Eddie’s music 
is not very loud, but it would easily fill a concert hall. The 
Ursinus Tennis Club has been after him for some time, of 
fering him large inducements to play at one of their musical 
teas, but he is modest, and refuses to play before women, 
arguing that his peculiar kind of music necessitates an ex- 
posure too great to be tolerated in a mixed audience.— 
Philadelphia Record. 
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HE Ontario Ladies’ College (Whitby), which has al- 
ready been described in these coiumns, promises to 
have another very successful season, beginning with the 
opening of the next term, in September. Dr. J. J. Hare, 
the principal, is an enthusiastic and advanced education 
alist, and under his guidance, with the assistance of Mrs 
Hare and many instructors, the pupils are in competent 
and experienced hands 

Dr. Hare has surrounded himself with an able staff of 
teachers, including J. W. F. Harrison, musical director, 
who continues to accept advanced pupils in the piano and 
organ departments. Mr. Harrison, who has produced 
some very fine players, is the successor of Dr. Edward 
Fisher, who, before the establishment of the Toronto Con 
servatory of Music, was musical director at the Ontario 
Ladies’ College. So it will be seen that this college has 
been in existence for many years, and further that its mu 
sical department, which has developed into the “Ontario 
Conservatory of Music,” has always been in charge of 
prominent musicians. 

When visiting this college during its commencement 
exercises last month the writer was very favorably im 
pressed with the artistic and invigorating atmosphere with 
which it was pervaded. The building is large and com 
modious; in fact, it is palatial in its dimentions, while a 
beautiful campus surrounds it. It is situated sufficiently 
near the town of Whitby for all convenient purposes, 
while the broad expanse of country which lies outstretched 
on every side is one of its chief attractions and a surety of 
that most indispensable requisite, health 

The officers of the college board are Hon. George A 
Cox president, Rev. E. H. Dewart, D. D., first vice-presi 
dent; L. T. Barclay second vice-president, and J. S. Bar 
nard secretary Additional members of the faculty are 
Miss L. A. Wilson, associate lady principal; W. J. Green 
wood, B. A., secretary; Miss Kate Archer, Mus. Bac., 
violin and musical theory instructor, and Miss Florence 
MacGillivray, instructor in the art department The 
future work of the Ontario Ladies’ College and Conser 
vatory of Music will be observed with interest, and pros 
perity will be sure to reward its efforts during the coming 
season, 1899-1900. 

© 

In Toronto the event of the week has been the military 
tattoo, in which the following bands participated, the scene 
of action being Hanlan’s Point: The Buglers of the Queen’s 
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Royal Grenadiers and Forty-cighth Highland 


ers; these brass bands, Queen’s Own Rifles, Royal Grena 
diers, Twelfth York Rangers, Thirteenth Battalion (Ham- 
ilton), Twentieth Halton Rifles (Georgetown), Thirty- 


fifth Battalion Simcoe Foresters (Barrie), Thirty-eighth 
Dufferin Rifles (Brantford), Forty-eighth Highlanders, 
Seventy-seventh Battalion (Dundas); trumpeters of the 
Royal Canadian Dragoons and Toronto Field Battery, and 
the pipers of the Forty-eighth Highlanders 

} 


The “March Past of the Bards” was witnessed by 10,000 


people, and the following was the order of the procession 
March of the Buffs,” Queen’s Own Rifles, under Band 
master John Bayley; “The British Grenadiers,” band of 
Royal Grenadiers, Bandmaster John Waldron; “Bonnie 
Dundee,” band of the Twelfth York Rangers, Bandmaster 
J. Querrie; “March of the Thirteenth,” band of the Thir 
teenth Battalion, Bandmaster George Robinson The 
Campbells Are Coming,” band of the Twentieth Halton 
Rifles, Bandmaster W. H. Cross: “Cock o’ the Nortl 
band of the Thirty-fifth Battalion, Simcoe Foresters, Band 
master George Henderson: “The Red, White and Blue 
band of the Thirty-eighth Dufferin Rifles 3Jandmaster 
A. C. Tresham; “Hieland Laddic band of the Forty 


eighth Highlanders, Bandmaster John Slatter; “The Lin 
colnshire Poacher,” band of Seventy-seventh Battalion 
Bandmaster F. P. Thornton. “March of the Cameron 


Men,” pipe band, Forty-eighth Highlanders, Pipe-Major 
Seaton 
The most effective musical number was the performance 
of some sacred music by the ten bands united. The dates 
upon which this tattoo took place were the evenings of 
July 26 and 27 
** * 
J. D. A. Tripp, the concert pianist, is spending his sum 
/ 


mer vacation at Prince Edward Island 


* * *& 


It is announced that Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray, of T: 
ronto, has severed her connection with the Metropolita: 
School of Music, and will receive pupils at her studio 
Nordheimer’s, September 1 

. * . 

The singing of Miss Brennen, a talented pupil 
Miss Margaret Huston, soprano, was one of the attrac 
tive features of the closing concert at St. Margaret's Col 
lge. Miss Huston will take a well-earned vacation during 
the summer, and will return and resume teaching and con 
cert engagements before many weeks have passed 

*- * * 


The writer recently attended an interesting piano recital 
given by pupils of Mrs. Fred Lee, a well-known Toronto 
pianist, and member of the teaching staff at St. Margaret’s 
College and the Toronto College of Music. The program 












was well arranged, and several violin and vocal numbers 
were interspersed. The composers represented included 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Raff and Liszt, and the perform 
ers were Misses A. Staunton, E. Jackson, M. Parsons, M 
Humphries, M. Beattie, L. Holland, A. Parsons, D. Meikle 
and L. Smith. Mrs. Lee, who is an exponent of the Krause 
method, and a Harry M. Field, pupil, evidently has a special 
gift for teaching as well as for playing. Her class of 


pupils is very large 


* * 





Another Harry M. Field pupil, who is well known to the 
Toronto public, is Miss Mary Gunther, concerning whom 
Toronto Saturday Night last week made the following an 


nouncement 





Miss Mary Gunther, wh has been pursuing her studies in Leipsic 
with Prof. Martin Krause and Harry Field, will resume her classes 
Toronto at the beginning of September Miss Gunther has added 
several novelties t er repertory and w be heard in concert dur 











Charlotte G. Evans recently called at this depart 


Miss 


ment and sang a number of charming songs Miss Evans 





who is a Canadian, has been studying in New York for 
several years with Edward Hayes, the tone specialist, and 
has made excellent progress. She belongs to a literary 
and artistic family, being a sister Sanford Evans, a 
serious and eloquent writer 

> 


> > 











Rechab Tandy, one of the popular vocal instructors at 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music, is this summer to be 
congratulated, for his pupil Miss Carrie Davidson won the 
Conservatory’s gold medal in the final vocal examination 
and his niece, Miss Norma Tandy (pupil of A. S. Vogt), 
won a similar honor in the final organ examination 


* . > 


Miss Lillian Burns, the clever elocutionist, has resigned 
her position on the Toronto College of Music staff, in or 
der to become director of the elocution department at the 
Metropolitan School of Music in this city 


* > * 


Miss Elizabeth C. Lay, musical director and piano and 
vocal instructor at the Stonewall Jackson Institute, Abing 


don, Va., has been spending the past few weeks in To 
ronto. where she has many friends, and she will shortly 
visit Montreal, which is her native city 


May HaAmItton 


Alfredo Barili. 


Alfredo Barili, the pianist and composer, of Atlanta 
Ga who has been passing several weeks at Shinnecock 
L. I., gave a recital there last week, which was attended by 
the students of Chase’s Art School. He played two of 
3eethoven’s sonatas—the Moonlight” and the Pathe 
tique”—a group of Chopin numbers and three of his own 
compositions. The elegance of Mr. Barili’s style and his 
musicianly qualities were admired greatly Mr. Barili 


leaves New York to-day for the South 


Opinions of De Pachmann. 


Below are given some of the recently published crit 


cisms on De Pachmann 


Few pianists hold their auditor ‘ nd as De Pachmann 
The Oucen, | lor 

He played Weber's beautif Sonata in A flat t absolute perfec 
tion.—Referee, London 

Every time De Pachmann plays his technic, touch, command of 
nal gradation and phrasing excite more and more wonder and ad 

f 1 Ot} rver. Londor 

S - 

M. de Pachmann proved his right to be considered the Chopin 

player par excellence of our time Daily Graphic, London 
® —— 

He is really perfection everywhere and in everything The Irish 
Times, Dublir 

He has lost none of the wonderful De Pachmann touch There it 

r r f r lelicacy, its saccharine weetness, its 

pellucid earness ts unerring accuracy In a word, M. de Pach 
manr the arm { yore, all the poetic sentiment that en 
bles he t eT us rit t reg rd I m a true artist Sunday 
Times. Londor 

Indeed, he 1 y be regarded all around g ate t st we 
have The Liver 1 Mercur 
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From London. 





Or Specta, INTEREST TO CANADA. 


Lowpov, July 5 
HE sixteenth annual general meeting of the Royal 
College of Music was held yesterday at Marlborough 
House, the Prince of Wales, president, in the chair. 
Among the members of the corporation and the council 
present were Prince Christian, the Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, the Earl of Leven and Melville, Lord Far- 
quhar, Colonel the Hon. C. G. Eliot, the Hon. G. W. 
Spencer Lyttelton, Right Hon. C. Stuart-Wortley, Sir 
G. H. Chambers, Sir W. J. Richmond Cotton, Sir J. Whit- 
taker Ellis, Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir F. Durning-Lawrence, 
Sir J. Stainer, Sir C. L. Ryan, Sir Hubert Parry (director), 
C. Morley, M. P. W. Side- 
botham, M. P. 

Charles Morley, M. P., read the notice calling the meet- 
ing, and the minutes of the last meeting, which were con- 
firmed. Mr. Morley also read the annual report, which 
stated that the number of pupils on the register at the 
390, viz., sixty-seven scholars 
free musical education, and 

Nine free open scholarships 


(honorary secretary), and J. 


close of the college year was 
and exhibitioners, receiving 
323 students or paying pupils. 
became vacant in March last, 
tions were held in eighty-three centres throughout the 
United Kingdom. The total number of candidates apply- 
ing was 340, of whom 103 attended the final examination 
at the college. The college year had been marked by 
great musical activity, no less than twenty-two concerts 
having been given. The designs for the new concert hall 
had been approved, and, when completed, which would be 
in about eighteen months, it should add largely to the 


and preliminary examina- 


prosperity and completeness of the college. 

The Prince of Wales said: It is now my duty, as on for- 
mer occasions, to move “That the report be received and 
adopted.” You will, I am sure, have heard it read with 
great satisfaction. We deeply regret the loss of the Earl of 
Latham, Lord Herschell and Baron Ferdinand de Roths- 
child, who took great interest in the welfare of this institu- 
tion. We are glad, however, to think that we have acquired 
the services of Lord Pembroke, Lord Leven and Herbert 
Gladstone, who will be of much assistance to us. It is most 
satisfactory that, in memory of our late friend, Lord 
Charles Bruce, his widow has given so handsome a dona- 
tion as £2,500 to found a scholarship in the college. [Ap- 
plause.] I must call attention to the paragraph with regard 
to the concerts, and also to the operas which have been per- 
formed, and I think the director, Sir Hubert Parry, has 
every reason to be congratulated on their success. I do 
not think there is anything else to mention with regard to 
the report, except as to the new concert hall, which will be 
a most valuable addition. [Applause.] 

The Earl of Pembroke, in seconding the motion, said 
that, although he had only been for a short time on the 
council, he had been able to note the work of the corpora- 
tion in regard to music, not only in this country, but all 
over the world. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously 

The Prince of Wales then presented the Hopkinson Gold 
Medal for piano playing to Miss Florence Smith, the Chal- 
len Gold Medal for piano playing to Miss Maud Gay, and 
the gold medal presented by Raja Sir Surendro Mohun 
Tagore, of Calcutta, in commemoration of the marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of York, for the most generally 
deserving male pupil, to T. F. Dunhill. 

The Earl of Leven next proposed “That the thanks of 
this meeting be respectfully given to his Royal Highness 
the president for having allowed the meeting to take place 
at Marlborough House, and for presiding at the same, as 
well as for the active and constant interest taken in the 


college by His Royal Highness.” It was not too much 
to say that the position the college now occupied could 
not have been attained but for the constant help of the 
president. [Applause.] 

C. Stuart-Wortley, M. P., seconded the motion, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Prince of Wales—I have to return you my thanks, 
and to say that I hope to continue to take the chair at 
these annual meetings. I have reason to believe, as has 
been said, that we are doing a great work for music, not 
only in this country, but in our distant colonies and 
throughout the world. I am very much indebted to your 
honorable secretary and council, especially to Sir Hubert 
Parry, the director, whose professional knowledge is so 
great. We also owe much to our invaluable auditor, Sir 
Charles Ryan, who helps to keep everything within proper 
bounds, as far as financial matters are concerned. I thank 
you for your attendance, and I hope all our meetings will 
go off as pleasantly as the one we have held to-day. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The proceedings then terminated. 





The tenth annual meeting of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music for 
Local Examinations in Music was held at Marlborough 
House yesterday, the Prince of Wales presiding, accom- 
panied by Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Thomas 
Threlfall, the chairman of the board, read the report for 
1899. 

The Prince of Wales, in proposing the adoption of the 
report and balance sheet, congratulated the board on the 
highly satisfactory report, especially in connection with 
the colonial examinations. His Royal Highness said that 
the thanks of the board were due to Mr. Cowen for hav- 
ing rendered gratuitous services in connection with the 
Canadian examinations. 

The Hon G. W. Spencer Lyttelton seconded. 

Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie proposed a vote of thanks 
to H. R. H. the president, which was seconded by Sir 
C. Hubert H. Parry, who remarked that His Royal High- 
ness’ continued interest in the work was a tower of 
strength to it, more especially in connection with its 
colonial examinations, and that the knowledge that the 
board had the sanction and authority of His Royal High- 
ness for this work was quite sufficient justification for the 
policy which the board had pursued. 

His Royal Highness acknowledged the vote of thanks, 
and expressed his gratification at seeing the harmomous 
way in which the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music were working together, this being of 
the utmost importance for the welfare of music in general 


* * * 


The annual dinner given by the associated board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music 
was given last night a the Trocadero, when the High 
Commissioner for Canada, Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, occupied the chair. There were upward of 160 
guests present, including G. W. Spencer Lyttleton, Sir J. 
Salomons, Sir J. W. Ellis, Sir P. Fysh, Sir H. Tozer, Sir 
H. Craik, T. Threlfall, Sir A. Birch, Sir D. Tennant, J. A. 
Cockburn, J. W. Sidebotham, M. P., Archdeacon Prothe- 
roe, Val Prinsep, Archdeacon Sinclair, S. Fox, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, Sir C. H. Parry, W. Macfarren, F. Taylor, 
A. Randegger, S. Aitken, and others. 

The chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, which 
was “The Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music,’ spoke of his want 
of knowledge of music, but playfully remarked that prob- 
ably the less he knew of the subject the better he was quali- 
fied) to speak impartially. [Laughter.] He spoke of music 
from the point which a man would take who was fond of it, 
nothing more. They had had a reputation of not being a 
musical nation, and because of that foreign countries had 
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sent their agents to this country; but their efforts in the 
streets were not so much to the satisfaction of the English 
as to their own people. [Applause.] Any grounds of re- 
proach, however, would be removed by the work of the 
associated board before long. The aim and object of the 
board was to provide an examination of a high character 
and standard, to take the place of the speculative bodies 
which had been successful in capturing the unwary and 
confiding public. [Applause.] In the ten years the asso- 
ciated board had been in existence it had thoroughly justi- 
fied itself. In schools the board had conducted in the past 
year upward of 11,000 separate examinations in the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the colonies, and this part of the 
work was of immense importance in the future, because of 
the increase in the number of those who would present 
themselves for examination. [Loud applause.] Their ex- 
aminers included the greatest musicians of the country ; they 
were doing their work well, not only in the United King 
dom, but also throughout the colonies, and their efforts to 
improve the standard of musical education seemed to be 
much appreciated. The colonies asked for the work of the 
board to be extended to them. They hoped to establish 
scholarships in all the colonies, and this, he believed, would 
be accomplished in due course. [Applause.] 

T. Threlfall, chairman of the board, in responding, said 
that in 1896 the number of their school examinations was 
3,000; now they numbered 6,000. [Applatise.] 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie responded on behalf of the Royal 
College of Music, and expressed his great pleasure at work- 
in co-operation with Sir C. Htbert Parry 

In responding for the Royal College of Music, Sir C. 
H. Parry acknowledged his pleasure at the work he had 
been able to carry on in connection with the board and 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie. [Applause.] 

S. Aitken, the honorable secretary, proposed “The Hon- 
orary Local Representatives of the Board,” to which 
Archdeacon Protheroe (Aberystwith) and Captain Hope 
Biddulph (Gibraltar) responded 

Walter Macfarren proposed the toast of “The Visitors,” 
and Sir Julian Salomons and Dr. Turpin responded 

The proceedings closed with the toast of “The Chair 
man,” proposed by T. Threlfall 


Story About Bob Ingersoll. 

A reminiscence of Colonel Ingersoll published in the Sun 
a day or two ago concerning the music at a seaside resort 
recalls to the writer an interesting incident in connection 
with this same music. 

The members of the band had sleeping quarters over the 
bathing pavilion. An early morning fire completely de 
stroyed the pavilion and its contents, and one musician lost 
his life in trying to recover a favorite violin 

A benefit was arranged for the band, and the genial 
colonel was first in the field with a check for $500, showing 
his kindness of heart as well as his appreciation of the 
music rendered by this band. 

This all occurred fifteen years ago. The 
time was an “autograph fiend,” and wrote to Colonel Inger 
soll asking for his autograph and extolling his generosity, 
which brought the following autograph note: “Your letter 
brought back the music of the beach. Those were happy 
days. What a mingling of genius—Wagner and the sea.”— 
Sun. 


writer at that 





The Right Box. 


The greatest musical instrument, or rather musical box, 
ever constructed will be exhibited for the first time at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900. Its inventor and builder, Antonio 
Zibordi, an Italian, devoted fifteen years of his life to con- 
He has bestowed upon his masterpiece the im 
In it are concealed 


structing it. 
posing name of “Autoelektropolyphon.” 
80,000 pieces of musical apparatus, which required an outlay 
of 60,000 francs. 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 2_¢@ 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD — 


GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS: 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 





MARGUERITE Concerts, Recitals aad Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Address: THE BROADWAY, 1425,Broadway, New York. 
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Music in Italy. 
ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICE, 5 Via RONDINELLI, P. P., | 
FLOGENCE, Italy, June, 30, 1809. 

ips ancl “Resurrection of Christ” has had three 

representations here in the famous Sala dei Inque- 
cento of the Municipal Palace. At the first two perform- 
ances the attendance was very light, occasioned probably 
by the excessive prices of admission, respectively 15, 10 
and 5 lires. At the third performance the prices were 
lowered to 8, 5 and 3 lires, and in consequence the hall 
was well filled. Don Perosi conducted all three perform- 
ances and was received with evident sympathy. 

This later work of Don Perosi has many genial musical 
moments, particularly in the second part, of which the 
finale is a most interesting and effective bit of orchestral 
writing. As I have already given a description of it upon 
its first performance at Rome, the above lines suffice to 
chronicle the event, to which I may add that the general 


impression was favorable. 
2 





Pietro Mascagni’s latest opera, “Iris,” was another 
novelty for Florence, but, while I like it immensely for 
its many excellent musical qualities, | am constrained to 
record, nevertheless, that its several representations were 
the reverse of successful. 

That Mascagni was personally to blame for this, at 
least in a large degree, is beyond question, for he pre- 
sided at the rehearsals and consented even to direct the 
first performance, notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
ponent parts—orchestra, chorus and artists—were by no 
means familiar with their parts, and generally, at the most, 
capable of filling them perfunctorily and with a decided 
degree of mediocrity. Thus, the first performance, not- 
withstanding the presence of the composer and the very 
demonstrative evidence of sympathy with which he was 
greeted at his appearance, was the occasion for frequent 
and marked expression of approval and disapproval. 

As the performances progressed the execution became 
more satisfactory Enrico Giannini, as Osaka, was 
obliged to repeat the Serenata at each performance, and 
the soprano, Amelia Karola, was much applauded. The 
attendance, however, was very poor, and, if only for this 
reason, “Iris” cannot be said to have met with public 
favor in Florence 

- . 7. 

A number of new operas have been produced within 
the past few days in Italy with more or less success. None 
of them, however, appears to have reached an exceptional 
degree of excellence; the mere record, therefore, will 
suffice. 

“Irnerio,” lyric drama in four acts, by M. Merello, 
music by the Genoese master, Edoardo M. Pazzi, was 
presented at the Teatro Storchi, Modena, with successful 
results. It is said to contain musical merit and to promise 
well for future efforts. 

“Rosalba,” new opera in one act, by Emilio Pizzi, di- 
rector of the Donizetti Institute and of the chapel at Ber- 
gamo, was presented at the Teatro Carignano, Turin. 
The libretto is by Luigi Illica. The result was compara- 
tively good. The work is said to be technically well 
treated and to contain some musical moments of interest. 

“Graziella,” a new opera in one act, by Pasquale Gro- 
megna, was presented at the Mercadante, Naples, with a 
comparatively good result. The libretto, adapted by Luigi 
Conforti from the romance by Lamartine, is praised for 
the excellence of the versification, but considerably lack- 
ing in situations. The musical ideas, while not very 
original, are none the less excellently presented at times 

“Nilde,” an initial work, by Gaetano Capozzi, was pre- 
sented at the Danno, Foggia, and was very favorably re 
ceived. The composer was warmly congratulated for the 
demonstration of exceptional technical ability and 
geniality of inspiration, particularly in the instrumentation. 





Just Published by 6. SCHIRMER, New York. 


TRUE PRINCIPLGS OF THE ART 
OF VIOLIN-PLAYING, 


By GEORGE LEHMANN. 


Cloth Bound, Net, $1.00. 


Subjects Treated: The Natural or Normal Position of 
the Thumb; Finger Action ; Tone Development; the 
Double Trill ; the Philosophy of Technical Study; General 
Technic ; Bowing; Tone, Character and Mechanism of 





Expression, etc. 





Lorenzo Parodi presented his new oratorio, “John the 


Baptist,” recently at the Carlo Fenice, Genoa. It is divided 
into four parts: Nativity; In the Desert; Christ Baptized; 
Martyrdom. The music is in perfect accord with the 
action, lacking, however, slightly in melody and original- 
ity, there being too great a similarity at times to some 
of the classics, and in particular to Palestrina. Worthy 
of note is the fugato which closes the first part, the cho 
ruses, the Arabiamw dances, and the andante sostenuto of 
the second part, the interludio of the third part and the 
final choruses. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, it is authoritatively stated, will 
provide a libretto for Mascagni, which will be taken from 
Tasso’s “Orlando Furioso.” This is news of considerable 
importance, as it is to be supposed that a libretto of d’An 
nunzio’s, on such a subject in particular, should furnish 
most potent material for musical co-operation. Certainly, 
if the libretto results as excellently as is to be anticipated, 
the opportunity will be presented for Mascagni to demon 
strate in the concrete all that fecundity and spontaneity 
of form and color which have been so forcibly denoted in 
his former works 

Giacomo Puccini, whose recent operas, “Edgar,” “Le 
Ville” and “La Bohéme” have caused him to be elevated 
to the post of honor in the ranks of contemporary operatic 
production of the Italian school—I speak of contemporary 
producers, and of course do uot mean to include Verdi in 
this category—has virtually finished his new opera “La 
Tosca,” the subject of which is adapted from Sardou’s 
drama of the same name by Illica and Giacosa, librettists 
of “La Bohéme.” 

The first act of “La Tosca” is already in the hands of 
the Ricordis, who will publish the opera. The opera will 
be produced at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, about the Ist 
of next December, and the artists are now being chosen 
for the cast. 

Don Perosi has declared his intention of attempting ly 
rical composition. It will be interesting to note the degre 
of aptitude the young musician priest will demonstrate in 
his efforts in the field of secular musical literature. He is 
a musician of excellent natural gifts, and demonstrates also 
scholarly qualities of impressive gravity He has been 
criticised, and severely, too, beyond the bounds of Italian 
influence, for the lack of great originality plainly evident 
in his early works, but as his mind is yet full of his studies 
this is but natural. He shows progress in each of his con 
secutive works, and certainly this is an encouraging sign 





“Natale,” his new oratorio, will be produced at Como in the 
autumn, and the impression of those who have heard parts 
of it seems to denote a work of much excellence 

Leoncavallo will probably present his new opera, “Ro 
lando di Berlino,” in the fall. 

Giordano, it is stated, will present a new opera, “Il Re di 
Roma," the poem of which is by Colantti 

“Germannia,” the new opera of Franchetti, will also be 
produced during the coming season 

I have just received the grievous tidings of the death of 
Mrs. Margaret Dell-Von der Heide, mother of J. F. Von 
der Heide, a tenor and vocal teacher of New York, who has 
been in Italy for the past two years 

Mrs. Von der Heide in early life had been an excellent 
dilettante, with an exquisite voice and intensely musical 
nature. At the time of her marriage to the Count Herman 
Von der Heide, a young German military officer, whose 
revolutionary ideas had driven him to the “land of the 
free,” she was considered a Cincinnati beauty and a gen 
eral favorite there as a singer. Mrs. Von der Heide died 
a widow, and of injuries received in an accident a short 
time ago. She was of a lovable character, a good wife and 
mother, and altogether a most womanly woman 

Mr. Von der Heide, upon receipt of the cable announcing 
his loss, was obliged to depart immediately, without the 
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opportunity of saying good-bye to his numerous friends. 
I offer sincere condolence to Mr. Von der Heide in his 


mournful bereavement 


The past season at the Teatro alla Scala, Milan, does 
not appear to have resulted very satisfactorily, financially 
or artistically. At the late meeting of the stockholders of 
the syndicate, which has acquired the theatre on a three 
years’ lease, the balance sheet showed a deficit of about 
200,000 lires, the half of which was cove red by a like sum, 
which absorbed a third of the syndicate’s capital, and as 
the commercial code does not permit of the exhaustion of 
more than the one-third, it was necessary for the members 
to contribute the balance, in order to be able to enter into 
ts second season. The Duke Visconti di Modrone con- 
tributed 75,000 lires, the aggregated members of the com- 
mittee 25,000, others 4,000, representing the emolument of 


he manager, Gatti-Casazza, and 2,000 representing the 
fees of the syndicate’s lawyer, Morpurgo 
yee 
rhe last of Florestano Rossomandi’s orchestral concerts 


for this season contained the Sinfonia Incompleta of Schu- 
bert; finale from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; the Segui- 


dilla from Massenet’s “Don Cesar de Bazan” and a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, by the Neapolitan pianist- 
omposer, Costantio Palumbo. This new concerto was 


judged to be serious and prepared with earnestness and 
sincerity. It is a symphonic work in which the piano has 
he principal part, seconded admirably by the potency of 
the orchestral effects. The first tempo is simple and pa- 
hetic in character The andante, which constitutes the 
second tempo, is an elegy grandiose proportions and 
inspired style, which reunites pomp in melodic to richness 
in harmonic effects 


Pietro Mascagni: directed three concerts at the Liceo 
Rossini, Pesaro, the programs of which were as follows: 
“Allegretto quasi presto,” from Symphony in B flat, 
Goldmark; Reverie, Schumann; “Viaggio di Sigfrido sul 
Reno,” Wagner; Scherzo from Quartet in E flat for 
trings 


“Pezzi sacri” of Verdi; Te Deum, “Laudi alla Vergine’ 
and “Stabat Mater”; Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; 
of “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Overture 


Rossini’s “Italiana in 


Prelude to third act 
with chorus and Symphony from 
Algeri.”’ 

Symphony of ‘‘Barbiere di Siviglia,” Rossini; Symphony 
n B flat, Goldmark; Overture from “Sposa venduta,” 
Smetana; Minuet and Scherzo from Serenade in D major, 
srahms; “Inno al Sole” (“Iris”), Mascagni 

Enrico de Leva, pianist-composer, of Naples, gave a con 
ert at the Sala Romaniello, in which he played the Con 
certo in C of Beethoven and a Suite for piano and orchestra 
by himself. De Leva is well famed by the excellence of his 

manze, of which the following were sung at this concert: 
‘A che pensi,” “Alla reve,” Cuore e Ca- 
allo,’ “Bocca adorata,” “Perché,” “Voce del vento” and 


Fi glia cadute,” 


“Ho sognato.” 

The Societa Orchestrale, of Bologna, at its third of this 
season’s concerts, directed by Giuseppe Martucci, presented 
the following program: Overture to “I! Matrimonio se 
3eethoven’s Seventh Symphony; “An 
dante doloros and “Tempo di Mazurka,” from Suite 
“Peer Gynt,” Grieg; “Orpheus,” symphonic poem of Liszt; 


greto,” Cimarosa; 


Overture to “Tannhauser,” Wagner 

The concert presented by the Societa del Quartetto, also 
directed by Giuseppe Martucci, was composed as follows: 
Cantata Religioso, Bach, for soli, chorus and orchestra: 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symp! ony with chorus 


Tom Karl, the tenor, is at the head of the operatic de- 
partment of the Dramatic Art and Empire Theatre School 
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Scales and Intervals. 
, By S. A. Haceman, A. M., M. D. 
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III. 
HE same tones and intervals that we have already con- 
sidered as such separately further claim our wonder- 
ing admiration as they come before us in combination. 

Mark, they come before us. They do not wait for us to 
choose, select and arrange, though we are at liberty to do 
that if we wish; but nature herself gives them to us com- 
bined in consonant groups, and we find ourselves at once in 
the realms of harmony. 

Every reader knows something of the zolian harp. While 
the instrument itself is the product of art, nature conde- 
scends to act as performer. 

In construction it may consist of a single string stretched 
appropriately in the narrow opening made by slightly rais- 
ing or lowering the window sash. Such an arrangement 
will not long remain silent. A gentle breath of wind awak- 
ens its voice, and we may hear a pure, sweet, swelling tone 
as it gives out the keynote, and while we listen, charmed, 
the sounding cord begins to vibrate in segments bearing al- 
ways the identical ratios of the cord lengths previously 
given, and sounding with exquisite sweetness and purity 
harmonies formed from the intervals already indicated and 
considered. It rises and swells and changes and dies away 
only to begin again with a new song, ever varying, never 
repeating, but like nature’s sky and nature’s sea, changes 
from beauty to beauty in a lavish wealth of entrancing 
mittsic. 

From this simple source we may derive every harmony 
known to theory, and that in its choicest phase. 

The phenomenon of a single string sounding whole groups 
of tones and piling up masses of harmony is by no means 
without parallel. On the contrary, every sounding body, 
almost without exception, instead of a single tone, gives us 
a profusion of rich and delicate harmonies. 

If, for example, we strike a low C upon the piano, an ear 
trained to listen and discern, will hear simultaneously, be- 
sides the tone itself, its octave, its fifth, the second octave, 
the third above that, and so on, following the precise name 
and order of those given as capable of being sounded con- 
secutively upon a horn or pipe, the succeeding tones grow- 
ing fainter as they ascend until they are lost in faintness 
and acuteness—the more agreeable groups coming first in 
the series, and those of more complicated ratios being less 
prominent, the whole effect being just what the inward 
musical sense requires. These secondary tones, which, as 
has been already intimated, are almost invariably found 
to accompany any main fundamental tone, arise from the 
tendency of all sounding bodies to vibrate in sections or 
segments. In case of a string, while it is vibrating, as a 
whole, it may, at the same time, vibrate in halves, or 
fourths, producing octaves, or the fundamental vibrations 
may break up into any of the cord lengths previously 
mentioned, and the whole chain of intervals belonging to 
these cord lengths, be heard in rapid succession until they 
pass beyond our powers of perception. 

These secondary tones are cften spoken of as harmonics, 
overtones, or partials. If we succeed in robbing a funda- 
mental tone of its accompanying partials, we find that we 
have robbed it of much of its beauty, vivacity and interest. 

To the groupings of these partials or overtones, and the 
prominence, weakness or possible absence of certain ones, 
is due mainly, if not exclusively, what we call quality of 
tone, whereby we make innumerable distinctions with the 
ear, discriminating between different voices, discerning be- 
tween the tones of horns and violins and flutes and wood- 
winds and organ pipes—thus giving rise to an endless 
variety of tones independently of pitch or volume and all 
referable to the same simple source as the intervals and 

the harmonics themselves. 

Much has been written in works on acoustics about seg- 
mentary vibration of sounding bodies and nodes and 
ratios. To these the reader is earnestly referred, only 
mentioning here the possibility of partials or overtones 


being rendered false and out of tune by irregularities, or 
rigid portions in the substance of the sounding body 
forcing the nodes out of their natural position and thus 
distorting the musical result by retarding or accelerating 
certain vibrations, just as a dense portion in the glass of a 
lens or prism distorts the visual image that is formed 
beyond. 

But the all important point of our present concern is 
the indication of available harmonies in the order of their 
availability. The octave, fifth and third of the scale have 
already been mentioned as the first to appear, and they 
are universally recognized as the simplest, most prominent 
and most frequent in occurrence. 

They naturally first engage the attention of the student 
of harmony and form the natural foundation of more ex- 
tended theory. 

Now a dull, uncultivated ear might not be able to grasp 
or take pleasure in anything more complicated; for the 
more remote tones and stranger harmonies belong to a 
higher development of tone perception. 

Just where this tone perception has its limit, it would not 
be safe to say, but it is asserted as a principle in music, and 
that without fear of contradiction, that to be useful, agree- 
able and available, any harmony must be capable of a con- 
scious or unconscious analysis, and reference to that which 
has preceded or that which follows, or, in other words, 
must have definite tonality. 

Many musicians will, at first, be disposed to enter a vig- 
orous denial of this assertion and will cite chords in com- 
mon use and acceptance by artists of unquestionable au- 
thority, whose intervals belong to no known tonality. 

It is just here that the subject becomes of intense inter- 
est and vital importance. It is just here that the mists are 
on the point of falling away, giving us a view deep into the 
unexplored regions of both the science and the art. 

In advancing into these regions we must firmly grasp the 
fact that what the ear chooses and accepts, theory, both 
mathematical and physical, will certainly, ultimately ap- 
prove, and that whatever theory may indicate is within the 
possible future, if not the present capabilities of the ear. 

Dear friends, be of good cheer. Just beyond the horizon 
that now bounds the view of physical theorists and artists 
is a whole continent, charming in beauty, abounding in 
wealth, which can only be possessed and occupied when 
they approach it hand in hand. 

(To be continued.) 


A Bayreuth Foundation. 


Wagner’s proposal to facilitate the visits of poor mu- 
sicians and friends of Wagnerian art to the festival 
formances at Bayreuth has lately had considerable sup- 
port. Bernhard Loeser, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fiith anniversary of his house, has provided a Bayreuth 
stipendium endowment with 10,000 marks, the annual in- 
terest of which sum, 500 marks, is to be paid to the 
fund of the stipendium. The trustees are the founder, and 
Max Gross, of Bayreuth; Prof. R. Sternfeld and P. 
Melen, of Berlin. 


per- 





Singing and Health. 


Dr. Barth, of Koslin, has written a pamphlet to show 
that singing has not only an artistic value, but is a promoter 
of health. It deepens the respiration, the 
capacity of the lungs, and strengthens the muscles. The 
appetite and thirst are increased, the movements of the 
muscles aid digestion, the 


exercises 


diaphragm and abdominal 
larynx and nasal passages are benefited, the hearing be- 
comes more acute. .In short, singing is a prophylactic 
against chronic Jung troubles, heart complaints and an- 
emia. 





A recent acquisition to Manager Young’s array of artists 
is Frank Pollock, the tenor, whose success on the operatic 
stage is a matter of record. Mr. Pollock has been engaged 
as one of the artists in the Maine Music Festival next fall 
in Bangor. 


Milwaukee Gossip. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 20, 1899. 

N the near future the good people of this city of poets 

(not brewers and ironmongers alone, you will ob- 
serve)—this city of poets, as we remarked—are hoping for 
Marchesi, for Leonora Jackson, for the fair singer with the 
lovely voice from Cambridge (U. S. A.), Mme. Evta 
Kileski, and for several more new events in the world of 
art. 

At the present time we are all at the feet of our two Mil 
waukee generals, MacArthur and King. We are so proud 
of them, so loyal to them, and we are so glad and thankful 
that General King, the gifted novelist and eloquent lecturer, 
escaped from that fatal climate of the Philippine Islands. 
It is a climate fit for Hades, hot, moist, enervating, and 
half its horrors, half the horrors surrounding our heroes 
there, are left untold by the politics in the situation. Our 
brave boys there, surrounded by a pusillanimous 
malarial swamp, with the Black Death creeping on, on, 
ready to clutch at our army at any moment—it is all too 
bad to ignore, and those who are responsible for holding 


foe, a 


back the true situation ought to be court-martialed and shot 
off-hand. But there is another the West is wild about—at 
least those who know of his work on a local paper here 
(the Chicago Record). This young man, whose name I am 
proud to write, is John T. MacCutcheon, artist, carica 
turist, illustrator and the most brilliant of correspondents 
His strong hand, that never misses its mark, was shown 
in the Round Robin. It told the story of official imbecility 
in plain, unvarnished truth 
is one of the clever artists and illustrators 
It is a pity that his work could not 


Certainly he 
in the United States 
replace the horrible botches that appear in the leading mag 
azines at the present time. Everlasting truth and native 
ability are two points in all he does. I do not know of any 
man his superior. Nast in his time was good, but coarse 
and vulgar at best; there are one or 


Life, but MacCutcheon is at the head 


two good men on 
God bless him, and 
we will not forget any one of the brave men who signed 
the Round Robin 

All this is patriotism and art 


So we say, God bless them all 

Now we will take up art 
as it is connected with music 

Our local musicians are well occupied in getting out their 
catalogues. We are promised great things; we are sure of 
a fruitful season 

Milwaukee should give us a chance to hear every celebrity 
before the public. It is 
a real wonder of all sorts of useful information about our 


From Bay avenue 


My new city directory is at hand 


city. We are not a little town, surely 
White Fish Bay, to South Milwaukee on the electric cars 
Practically all this stretch is the city of Mil 
In the 


however, there are seventy-four musical soci¢ 


is 20 miles. 
waukee ; in no long time it will be in the city limits 
city limits, 
ties, all supported in some way; all, that could easily be a 
medium for introducing talent and creating paying engage 
ments. Also locally there are some very fair soprano, not 
mezzo soprano, voices that might be brought out here, and 
that would do well in any concert room. There are Mrs 
Stapleton, Mrs. Tyrrell, Miss Bessie Greenwood, quite new 
singers and young; also Mrs. Stacey Williams and Miss Ira 
Bigelow, very fine vocalists. All of these are always most 
happy on the concert stage and promise to spread out dur 
ing the season to come. 

We have ten bands, brass and string 
than fair, and Bach’s Orchestra does a good work in Turn 
Hall at its Sunday concerts, and is well supported by the 
turners. De Bona’s String Band also does good work 

I agree with the old cynic of the National Edition, last 


These are more 


December. In a large population, there may be 1,000 out 
of one or two hundred thousand who care for high class 
music, and these seldom or rever have money enough for 
the second meal ahead, to say nothing of shoes and gloves 

This summer our East Side Women’s Club are amusing 
the children of the district surrounding the great Pabst 
Brewing Company’s plant. They have a lovely summer 
school, and have several hundred of the 
scholars. Now why do they do this. These children are 
presumably of the brewing company’s quota of workmen 
Aren’t these men well paid? Do they need charity? Is 


children as 
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The Russian Pianist. 
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UGO HEINZ, 


BARITONE. 


Next Season in America. 
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K ALTEN BORN 


STRING QUARTET. 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist. 


Address 78 West 80th Strest, New York. 
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this a good work? Even the best, the most quiet and 
unassuming can err in judgment. This is a sentimental 
work and a bad one, and one that tends to the demoraliza- 
tion of independent working men. These are presumably 
well paid by Captain Pabst, then why the summer coddiing 
of their children. 

If what is called in general terms “society” would give a 
thought to the serious things of life, would turn aside from 
its sentimentalism, its shallow conceit, its folly, its pride, 
its crass ignorance, then could our country grow in grace 
and the knowledge of true religion and holy livimg; then 
might her poets, her starving artists, her neglected musi- 
cians and writers hope for openings for their various cults 
that for the most part have been and will be, so far as 
these are concerned, sealed up and closed thoroughfares. 

In closing this letter I give a list of some of the more 
important musical organizations and the names of their 
director. The Milwaukee correspondent of Tue Musica 
Courier will forward any letters from artists to any 
director in Milwaukee: Allemania, William Dorbeck; Ar- 
lington Quartet; Arion Musical Club; Armenia Maenner- 
chor, Ferd. Kneyse; Cecilian choir; Columbia Singing So 
ciety, E. Rossi; Concordia, R. Fritzke; Emmaus choir, 
W K. Weissbrodt; 


Bickler. This list will be continued next week 


Friedengross, Maenner Verein, P 


The last item of Milwaukee gossip is that the com- 
modious Mickler house is rented for five years to the Uni 
versity Club. 

This scene of many pleasant musical events is now a club 
house. August Mickler has gene to Germany to live, His 
Milwaukee friends are glad of his prosperity and wish him 
good luck. FANNY GRANT. 


A New Piano School. 


HE Clavier Company Piano School is a new institution, 

established last spring, under the auspices of the Vir- 

gil Practice Clavier Company, with A. K. Virgil, inventor 

of the practice clavier and originator of the Virgil method 
as its director, in charge. 

Mr. Virgil is a specialist in piano technic whose theories 
and methods of training have not only commanded the re 
spect but the enthusiastic indorsement of many of the most 
distinguished players and teachers of the present day in 
this country and abroad. Since the spring of 1895 Mr. Vir 
gil has been engaged in establishing schools in London and 
Berlin, and has had the satisfaction of achieving signal suc 
cess in those two musical centres of Europe. 

The Clavier Company Piano School is founded upon the 
same plan as the one in London. The school opened last 
spring, and immediately attracted a large class of pupils 
from various parts of the country, including Canada. 

The fall term will open on the first Monday in October. 

Mr. Virgil is at present conducting a summer course at 
the New England Conservatory, in Boston, where it has 
been decided to make the clavier method the basis of new 
work in the piano department. 


Ovide Musin’s Return. 


Ovide Musin, head of the Musin Violin School, returned 
to New York last week from Liége, Belgium. Four of his 
pupils in the Liége Conservatory of Music won the highest 
prizes, two of the prize winners being Americans. With 
Mr. Musin have returned three of his pupils—Miss Flor- 
ence Austin, of Minneapolis, who bore off the second prize ; 
Linnel Reed, of Toledo, Ohio, and Porter Abogast, of Ai 
lentown, Pa. Mr. Musin will remain in New York until the 
close of the present year, at least. His chief assistant, Al 
bert Zimmer, will leave here this week for Liége, where 
he will pass the remainder of the summer. The Musin 
Violin School begins its second year under the most favora 
ble conditions and with the brightest prospects 

The Ontario Conservatory of Music, in connection with 
the Ontario Ladies’ College, at Whitby, Canada, is making 
a feature of the study of the pipe organ. A very fine organ 
in a comfortable concert hall provides the essential requi 
site for success, 


Leonora Jackson. 


EONORA JACKSON, the distinguished young Amer 
ican violinist, had the honor of a royal summons to 
appear at Windsor Castle, July 17. 

She played before the Queen, Princess Beatrice, Prince 
and Princess Christian and the royal household, the Men 
delssohn Concerto and the Rondo of Saint-Saéns, accompan 
ied by the Court Orchestra, under Sir Walter Parratt. Her 
Majesty graciously had her presented, made kind inquiries 
concerning her career and congratulated her warmly. 

Miss Jackson received a beautiful jeweled star, bearing 
the royal monogram. 

This news of Miss Jackson’s success at Windsor Castle 
was published in cable form in a previous issue of THE 
Musica Courier. 


The Guilmant Organ School. 


NDER the patronage of M. Alexandre Guilmant, his 

distinguished pupil and friend William C. Carl has 
been authorized to inaugurate a school for the study of 
the organ and theory of music in America. The same 
methods as used by Mr. Guilmant in Paris will be followed 
and adhered to by Mr. Carl, whose close association with 
the great French organist will be of large advantage to 
the school. 

The study of the organ for the church service and the 
concert platform, as well as thorough understanding of 
ecclesiastical music, will be among the main features 
Harmony, counterpoint and musical analysis will be 
taught, and during the year lectures will be delivered on 
various important musical subjects 

Pupils will be prepared for the entrance examinations 
of the American Guild of Organists, and class recitals will 
be given each month, with a public recital at the close of 
the season Lessons will be given on the large three 
manual organ in the “Old First’’ Presbyterian Church in 
New York. Unusual advantages for organ practice have 
been arranged for on different instruments and on the 
Virgil pedal clavier. 

The fall term will begin Monday, October 9. The school 
will be located at No. 34 West Twelfth street, a few doors 
from the “Old First” Church 

Mr. Car] will sail for Europe to-morrow on the Koenigin 
Luise to confer with Mr. Guilmant and to make all ar 
rangements for the school, returning the middle of Sep 
tember. Mr. Carl will also visit Berlin, Leipsic, Stuttgart 
and Vienna while abroad. During his absence the cor 
respondence of the school will be attended to by his sec 
retary, Lawrence G. Nilson 


A Concert at Asbury Park. 

The evening of July 22 the Vitale Concert Company, of 
New York, gave a concert in the Ocean Grove Audi 
torium, Asbury Park. An audience of 4,000 was present 
The Asbury Daily Press thus spoke of one of the par 
ticipants: 

Alma Webster Powell, in a soprano solo, “Hunyadi Laszio,” 
proved herself to be the greatest vocalist who ever appeared in the 
Auditorium. She has a pure soprano voice of wonderiu!l compass 
ranging from low G to G above high (¢ tefore she finished her 
first song the audience broke out into enthusiastic applause. She 
was recalled four times. At the close of the concert she was en 
gaged to sing again in the Auditorium at the floral service to-morrow 
evening 
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Music in the Far West. 
PORTLAND, Ore.. July 25, 1808. 
LARGE and appreciative audience attended the violin 
recital given by pupils of Reginald L. Hidden July 8. 
[The program was well carried out, and the good work of 
the pupils was very highly commented upon. The following 
was the program 
Violin Quintet.. ...Dancla 
Miss Dumars, Miss Morgan, Miss Draper, Miss Gill, 
Mr. Banford 


Air Varie . Weiss 
Louis Gevurtz 


Petite Fantaisic Dancla 
Miss Esther Goldman 
Serenade . Braga 
Frank Eichenlaub 
Andante and Bolero s dalle ge ina »+++++Dancla 
Miss Dagmar Games 
Derniere Pensé« Weber 
Joseph Swarz 
Concert Waltz Musin 
Miss Lelo Nicklin 
Album Leaf os : Bohm 
Miss Margaret Glenn 
Nocturne Louis 
Miss Mattie Draper 
Cavatina Raff 
Miss Frances Gill 
larantelle Bohm 
Miss Claricta Dumars 
Concerto (D major) De Beriot 


Miss Lelo Nicklin 

Accompanists, Mrs. Reginald L. Hidden, Miss Beatrice Hidden 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, which was organ 
ized in the early part of summer, is being put on a solid 
financial basis, and the prospect is good for a successful 
series of concerts the coming season. Director C. L. Brown 
is getting his musicians in line, and expects to have a full 
choir of strings, at least thirty, and the other instruments 
will be equally strong 

Portland has plenty of money, and there is no reason why 
we can’t have a permanent orchestra 

Mrs. Cecil Baur (formerly Miss Rose Block) has re- 
turned from California, and will continue to hold the posi 
tion of soprano in the Congregational Church choir. 

Arrangements have been made by the Musical Club for 
another season of chamber music concerts by the Hidden 
Coursen Quartet 

Miss Marie Soule, a pupil of Sherwood, has located here, 
and is having success with her numerous pupils 

Charles Dierke is in San Francisco for the summer 

Oregon is a fine place to spend the summer, as it never 
gets too warm to practice SUBSCRIBER. 


Constantin Von Sternberg. 

Constantin von Sternberg, the pianist, has placed his 
business in the hands of Victor Thrane, and is working 
very hard this summer arranging new programs for next 
season, when Manager Thrane will arrange for this great 
artist a series of piano recitals. Mr. Sternberg is so well 
and favorably known that the simple announcement of his 
making a tour should be sufficient to enable his manager to 
secure the number of dates required. Mr. Sternberg’s re 
citals are much sought after by colleges and schools, as in 
many instances Mr. Sternberg precedes his recitals with a 
little conference, which has caused the term “Piano Con 
versaziones” to be given to his recitals 

Mr. Sternberg in his series of recitals will use the Knabe 
grand piano 
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7, ELIE DE LUSSAN—so it is reported—has 
been re-engaged by Grau for the opera. 
Unimportant, if true. 


HE news that Felix Draeseke has just finished 

a big choral and orchestral work, “Christus,” 

recalls to us the singular neglect pianists manifest 

to this composer’s fine piano sonata in F sharp 
minor. 


IEGFRIED WAGNER'S activity at Bay- 
reuth has, we hear, reached the pernicious 
notch. It is rumored that the name of Bayreuth is 
to be changed to Beartown, in honor of the young 
man’s opera. 


Sede ANDERSON is devoting herself to sing- 

ing. Her friends swear that she is wonder- 
ful. If she displays the same glacial temperament 
and lack of artistic aptitude in her singing as she 
did in her acting we are not sorry Mary is modest 
about her voice. 


HE Philadelphia Times is responsible for the 
statement that Melba earned a million in the 
six seasons she has been singing, one-half of which 
is American money. Good for the Yankees! If 
they can stand the strain of disbursing a half mil- 
lion for the benefit of a foreigner, why should we 
complain? Yet what a nice sum to be distributed 
among five American born and bred girls! Nellie 
gets it all because she is a foreigner. If she had 
been born here—well? 


OLD MUSIC. 


aon RUBINSTEIN seems to have kept a 
commonplace book in which he jotted down 
his opinions on all things in Heaven above, the 
earth beneath, the waters under his feet, and other 
places where water is at a premium. Extracts from 
this notebook have been published at intervals in a 
French translation, by Le Menestrel, and among 
them we find the following paragraph, which has 
been recalled to memory by an exhaustive article in 
a late number on the neglected compositions of 
some of the greatest composers of older times: 

“The public ordinarily learns to know one, or at 
most two, compositions of a modern musician, his 
other works, which often present more interest, re- 
maining entirely unknown. Performers, professors 
of piano or singing, are for the most part either too 
lazy or too busy, or too timid or too envious (being 
for the most part composers themselves), to reveal 
them to the public. I therefore advise publishers, in 
their own interest, to organize from time to time 
concerts d’editions (publication concerts), where 
they will reveal unknown works by assuring them a 
perfect, impeccable execution. This would be an 
advantage fot all—the composer, the public and the 
publishers.” 

What the great pianist here says respecting mod- 
ern composers is unfortunately true, but it is still 
more true that the public know nothing of many an 
old composer except one or two hackneyed airs. It 
is not too much to say that the gentle public closes 
its long ears and resolutely refuses to hear any- 
thing which it has not heard a score of times be- 
fore. Of course this is quite natural, and is true 
of literary as well as of musical productions. We 
do not appreciate the majesty, the beauty, the pa- 
thos or the humor of a Shakespeare at the first 
reading; still less his mastery of words, rhythm and 
stage effect. We require to hear and study his 
works often before we comprehend him in his full 
stature. A literary work, however, has one ad- 
vantage over a musical composition—the book is al- 
ways accessible; if a chance phrase occurs to one’s 


memory, we can turn to the book nd gain by a 
fresh perusal a fuller understanding of the phrase 
itself, in the first place, and of its appropriateness to 
the context, in the next. In music the case is very 
different. The public will gain nothing from read- 
ing thé score, whatever the professional musician of 
genius may gain. To the public music lives only 
while being performed, and therefore it is abso- 
lutely necesary to have opportunities of hearing and 
hearing again any composition before we can judge 
it at its true value or admire and love it. 

The programs of all our concerts are terribly mo- 
notonous—the same airs for the coloratura lady, the 
same for the basso profundo, the same for the tenor. 
One cannot hope for any improvement in this re- 
spect till managers introduce some system, such 
as that suggested by Rubinstein. 


PRAISE FOR THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 


HE New York Musica Courter, the most im- 
portant musical professional paper in the 
United States, has just issued its 1000th number. 
This completes an era of twenty years’ existence, 
and twenty years’ labor and struggle in the service 
of the art and of its development in a country, 
which, in consequence of its youth, in this respect 
has hitherto been regarded as inferior to the cul- 
tured countries of the Old World, and which is even 
to-day regarded by many as not being up to the 
level of the times. A cursory glance at the paper 
before us, which, by the way, appears as a stately 
volume of 150 pages in the largest folio size, can 
demonstrate the perfect baselessness and thorough 
error of this latter assumption. The love and culti- 
vation of music have developed quite extraordi- 
narily in the United States during the last twenty 
years. A series of eminent musicians of both sexes 
—the Jubilee Number of Tue Musicat Courier 
displays a whole array of them—devotes to the pub- 
lic and private study of music their valuable powers; 
their children carry the instruction that they have 
received, and the example furnished, throughout 
the country, and a flock of young and aspiring 
musical talents begins to spread its wings for a more 
daring flight. America is no longer the merely re- 
ceptive party, and, even if it has as yet not given us 
anything, still it is succeeding more and more in 
supplying its own needs by its own resources. This 
is certainly a position that it has won, and which de- 
mands more than a mere contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, and ought, on the other hand, to arouse 
our full sympathy and respect. Behind deliberate 
depreciation there often lurk envy and jealousy. 
We with our great past, to which the future, we 
hope, will be equal, have no cause for such feelings. 
Let us rejoice, therefore, in this new member of the 
world embracing community of art; let us wish that 
it may grow strong and flourish; let us stretch out 
our hands to it in its struggles and achievements! 
Thus can we show to art the best service, that of 
devotion to art alone. 

In spite of all turning and twisting we can make 
no change in the before mentioned facts. They are 
facts, and that they must be recognized as facts is 
due in the highest degree to the exertions of THE 
MusicaL Courter. From its commencement the 
special object it set before itself was the develop- 
ment and elevation of American musical conditions. 
From the first it announced its progressiveness. 
This tendency was based on the personal views of 
the founders, one of whom, Otto Floersheim, 
proudly calls himself the first Wagnerian in 
America. In the course of years the journal in- 


creased rapidly, and to-day, taking the number of 
subscribers, 
greatest, but 
pers in the world. 
view increased. 
motion of American music. 


it must be called not only one of the 
“the greatest” of all the musical pa- 
With its growth its breadth of 
It is devoted especially to the pro- 
To elevate the musical 
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standpoint of the country the best means was to 
show by comparison how music was cultivated else- 
where. This was done and is done by regular re- 
ports from the chief centres not only of America, 
but of the whole world. In Berlin a branch of THE 
Musica Courter has been conducted for years by 
one of its founders, Otto Floersheim, with skill and 
learning. We see from this what importance is 
assigned by the Americans to Berlin as a metropolis 
of music, a fact which must flatter our self love. 
But, not on this account, but because we are writ- 
ing of what is a good thing in itself, we express our 
interests in this paper, and, moreover, for the de- 
velopment of American music, and for its most en- 
ergetic representative, THE MusicaL COURIER, we 
present our most cordial good wishes that in the 
future it may always grow, bloom and flourish.— 
©. T., Berliner Courier. 


MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


- a contributed article to last Saturday’s Com- 

mercial Advertiser we learn with interest of the 
scores and works on music in the Lenox and Astor 
libraries. Columbia University is without a collec- 
tion, which, considering that it carries a chair of 
music, with a well-known composer occupying it, 
is sad enough. In the Lenox there is the fine col- 
lection gathered and donated by the late Joseph W. 
Drexel, one time president of our Philharmonic 
Society—1881-1888. This collection numbers 
5,542 titles of bound volumes and 766 of pamphlets. 
To quote the article: 

Most of the volumes are in fine condition, and worthy 
of special mention are the works of monk Pietro Aaron, 
who wrote the first half of the sixteenth century; Fran- 
chino Gafori; G. M. Artusi (“Overro delle Imperfettioni 
della Musica”); G. B. Doni (1635); Zarlino (1558); Vin- 
cenzo Gallilei (1581); Kircher’s “Magnes sives de Arte 
Magnetica” (1641), and “Musurgia Universalis sive Ars 
Magna consoni et dissoni,” &c. (1650). 

There are also reprints of the ancient Greek and Latin 
writers on music in separate editions, as well as the 
familiar compilation of Meibom. In this volume (whose 
contents are open to every student through a cheap text 
with useful notes recently issued in the Tuebner list), the 
tract by Vincenzo Gallilei (father of the astronomer), and 
Kircher’s “Musurgia Universalis,” the most of what is 
known about Greek may be studied. Not only that, but all 
the relics of Greek music of value prior to the Delphic Ode 
discovered three or five years ago, are set forth in the 
earliest form known to scholars. It was Kircher, in many 
respects a most fantastical writer, who found the music of 
Pindar’s first Pythic Ode in a monastery near Messinas. 

The manuscripts of the late Dr. E. F. Rimbault 
are also to be seen. An interesting specimen is 
“Memories of Musik,” by Hon. Roger North, a 
study of the progress of the art from the ancients to 
1730. There are valuable autographs of musicians, 
and a first movement, incomplete, of a Mozart 
symphony. It is an early and comparatively un- 
known work, but it is genuine. It is from the col- 
lection of the publisher J. A. André. A song of 
Haydn for soprano is another treasure. It is in- 
complete, and with piano accompaniment. With it 
is a letter of Haydn’s, dated May 2, 1787. A two 
page letter of Beethoven, Mendelssohn autographs 
—parts of organ and choral compositions—and 
autograph letters of Berlioz, Paganini, Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Rossini, Spohr, Jenny Lind and Sir Henry 
R. Bishop are also comprised. 

Astor Library has fewer antiquarian curiosities, 
but a fine collection of full scores. They are com- 
plete editions by Breitkopf & Hartel of the works 
of Palestrina, Schiitz, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn and Schumann. Bach, Handel, Gluck 
and Wagner are completely represented, not to 
mention Berlioz and Rubinstein. Now, here is a 
chance for the earnest musical student whose means 
prevent him from buying scores. What with our 
orchestral concerts and two libraries the seeker 
after musical knowledge need not go afar. In New 
York may be gained not only the foundations, but 
the finishing of a thorough musical education. 





THE CAMPANINI MONUMENT. 
*ENUINE tenors are so scarce at this century’s 
end that when they die monuments are 
erected to their memory. Italo Campanini has just 
been honored by one. It was recently unveiled with 
suitable ceremonies at Parma, in the cemetery 
of which Italian city are buried the remains 
of the popular tenor. Campanini’s was a name to 
conjure with. He was a real tenore robusto—not a 
baritonal tenor. He enjoyed great favor, and 
justly, but did not, as the last Herald re- 
ports, die of a broken heart at the loss of his 
voice. He had been warned for years that a care 
less regimen was fatal to the beauty of a voice al- 
ways delicate, but these warnings were unheeded. 
Neither did Campanini die poor, as was generally 
supposed. He left no children, but Mrs. Cam- 
panini is well provided for. The monument is of 

black marble, It bears the following inscription: 


June 29, 184s—November 15, 1806. 
To the memory of 
CAVALIERE ITALO CAMPANINI. 
A Sovereign in the Grand Mastership of Vocal and 
Dramatic Art. 
A lofty soul, liberal and kind; 
A lover of his country, 
For whose sake at the age of sixteen 
He wore the Garibaldi badge, 
This monument is erected by his wife and brothers, 
Upon a site assigned by the municipality of Parma, 
As a token of honor 


FREAKISHNESS. 


IDSUMMER marks the height of the silly 
season of music. The allusions in the dailies 
to the divine art are confined to reports of freakish 
boys with xylophone ribs that emit musical sounds 
when played upon by bobbins—great Heavens! 
why bobbins?—to cows that milk to music, and 
other oddities. The Evening Journal Saturday tells 
a “tall” tale about a cow in Westchester County 
that yields more milk when it hears the strains— 
“strains” is good—of a piano. Now, the make of 
piano is not mentioned. Here is a field for adver- 
tising hitherto unexplored by our great piano 
manufacturers. Of a “milkman” pianist we re- 
member hearing, but no particular breed of instru- 
ment that guarantees lots of good milk. Read 
“Tess,” by Thomas Hardy, for a story of the effect 
of music on lactation. All dairymaids know the 
power of tune on thgir animals. So the newspaper 
story is not so far-fetched after all. But the boy 
with the xylophone ribs! Ah! he is harder to swal- 
low than the milk. If he really exists he might be 
utilized in the famous passage written by Saint- 
Saéns for the xylophone in “Dance Macabre.” 





A SOCIAL RENDEZVOUS. 


H, we have now the clue to the existence of the 
Covent Garden opera! Its raison d’étre is 
not, as one might suppose, the production of lyric 
works, but it is as a social rendezvous that its ex- 
cuse consists for encumbering the soil of London. 
The clever music critic of the London Daily News, 
Percy Betts, says so. Here is the paragraph in 
question: 

“This season the only absolute novelty produced 
has been ‘Messaline.’ It has been a rather dull 
season since the De Reskés left, but the statement 
which has appeared in a foreign paper that there 
has been a loss is, of course, an absurdity. A con- 
siderable profit has, indeed, been gained, although, 
as the capital of the syndicate was largely increased 
to purchase the lease and to make costly improve- 
ments on the stage, an extravagantly high dividend 
never was expected. The syndicate, which in- 
cludes some of the wealthiest men in England, run 
the opera for art reasons and as a social rendezvous, 
rather than for mere money making.” 

Yet money was lost, and worst of all, Lilli Leh- 





mann was a desperate failure—a failure so dire that 
the management was given a gentle hint that her 
presence was hardly a benefit to the box office. 
This news was imparted to us through the medium 
of one of Mr. Grau’s intimates, a man who stands 
very close to him in business and one whose word 
is not to be questioned. The season at Covent Gar- 
dent was not a financial and not an artistic success 


this season. 


THE BACH MOVEMENT. 

A HE committee for erecting a Bach monument at 

Leipsic has determined that it shall be of a 
grand monumental character and placed outside the 
church, where all the world can see it all the time. 
The original plan was to erect a life size statue of the 
great cantor of St. Thomas’ Church in the newly 
built St. John’s Church, where his bones repose near 
the altar. According to this design Bach’s statue 
was to stand to the right of the altar, and one of 
Gellert on the left, for his remains also were to be 
transferred there. The change in the plans was 
rendered necessary by the religious prejudice 
against the statue of a man being placed near the 
altar, and close beside the Christ of Thorwaldsen. 
Another objection was the impropriety of placing 
the comparatively unimportant Gellert alongside of 
the immortal Bach. As a matter of fact, Bach’s 
burial place is in considerable doubt. When the 
old St. John’s Church was pulled down the bones 
of an old man were found on the south side, in the 
spot where tradition asserted Bach had been in- 
terred. The bones were submitted to the inspection 
of Professor Hiss and the sculptor Siffner, and they 
modeled a face on the newly found skull which is 
strikingly like the great composer. It was in con 
sequence declared that the remains were the 


genuine remains of Bach 


THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


| T looks as if a young and comparatively inexperi- 

enced conductor would solve a problem that 
none but Gilmore ever succeeded in doing. Theo- 
dore Thomas and Anton Seid! never made a success 
of summer nights’ concerts in this city. Walter 
Damrosch certainly never did—except in Phila- 
delphia, where the admission is free. Franz Kalten- 
born, whose youth and magnetism offset his 
deficiency in training—orchestral routine he has 
had for fifteen years—is nightly drawing big audi- 
ences to St. Nicholas Garden, and the better the 
programs the bigger the attendance. All this is Mr. 
Kaltenborn doing with his little stick, which he 
wields with the skill of a veteran. He has musical 
temperament, has the conductor’s instinct and 
power of keeping his men interested, and so it has 
come to pass that the concerts of the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra are in vogue, are patronized by high- 
class audiences, and in midsummer, when the dog 
star rages and rag-time rules the taste of the 
patrons of roof gardens. Kaltenborn will be heard 
from later, without doubt 


VON BULOW MEMORIAL. 


O N June 25 the memorial to Hans von Bilow 

was unveiled in the Ohlsdorf Cemetery in the 
presence of Frau von Bulow and numerous friends. 
The stone bears ¢ relief portrait of von Biilow by 
Hildebrandt, of ' .orence, and reproduces admirably 
the spiritual en... gy and the will power and the pose 
of the head. Von Biilow stands lifelike before the 
spectator as the lord of his orchestra, his infallible 
ear listens to the finest nuances of the powerful or- 
chestral body, and from the seemingly closed eye a 
glance is directed to the thoughtless ones who have 
betrayed themselves by a false note. Beneath the 
bronze reiief is a bronze urn in which the ashes of 


the master repose. The Cecilia Society sang the 
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choral “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” by 
Joh. Michael Bach, and President Hinrichsen deliv- 
ered an ovation, which was followed by two Lieder 


by von Bulow. 


MR. BLUMENBERG IN FLORENCE. 


ha its Continental notes the Paris edition of the 

New York Herald of July 16 printed the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. M. A. Blumenberg, editor of THE MusicaLt Covu- 
rrER, New York, is now at 5 Via Rondinelli, Florence. 
After August 1 his address will be care of Monroe & Co., 
7 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


ACOUSTICS. 


HE Allgemeine Musik Zeitung has, in reply to 
many demands, drawn up and issued a series 
of questions bearing on practical acoustics. Archi- 
tects have been occupied with the matter for centu- 
ries, and yet modern builders of music halls are like 
modern makers of violins. The violin maker and 
the architect may both really duplicate their model; 
their work may be in every respect mathematically 
true and materially identical, yet the results in one 
case, as in the other, do not represent the originals. 
To clear up the question what it may be, construc- 
tion, material, shape, surroundings, &c., that causes 
good or bad acoustics in a theatre or a concert hall, 
the journal already mentioned has propounded a 
series of interrogations to all persons in interest, 
especially to the builders and occupants of concert 
halls. The answers to the questions will be pub- 
lished in the same paper. The questions are: 

1. Name of town, description of hail. 

2. Size—Length, including room for orchestra. 

sreadth, including balconies. 

Height from floor to flat ceiling, or to highest 
point of an arched ceiling. 

Capacity: In the hall itself and in the balconies. 

3. Orchestra—Length and breadth and number of 
musicians. 

Is the orchestra built into the hall or does it form 
a recess? Is it in the long or short side of the hall? 

How high is the floor of the orchestra above that 
of the hall? Is the ceiling over the orchestra at the 
*same height as that in the hall; if not, how much 
lower? Is the orchestra, if it forms a recess, sepa- 
rated from the hall by some prominent architectural 
features, especially is the ceiling separated from the 
ceiling of the hall by a projecting support, or do 
the wails and ceiling open directly on the hall? 

‘ What space is there beneath the orchestra? Is 
the floor of the orchestra arranged in terraces? Is 
there a hollow space beneath them? Are the walls 
and ceiling of the orchestra solid, or built of wood, 
or ornamented with wooden panels? Is there a 
passageway or other hollow space above or behind 
them, which could create a resonance? 

4. Balconies—Is there a large balcony opposite 
the orchestra? How broad and deep? Is it built 
out into the hall or in a recess? In the latter case, 
how much lower is the ceiling of the balcony than 
that of the hall, and is it separated from the hall by 
pillars? 

Are there side balconies in the hall? Are they 
built out into the hall or in a recess? How broad? 
How high is the floor of the balconies above that 
of the hall? 

5. Ceiling—Is the ceiling of the hall flat or 
arched? Is it solid, or made of wood or iron? Is it 
on the whole smooth, or covered with moldings and 
ornaments? Are there any occupied spaces above 
it, or a roof that serves as a resonator? 

6. Walls—Are the encircling walls of the hall 
solid, or made of wood or other work? Are they 
divided by strongly projecting architectural lines, 
pilasters or pillars, or in general smooth? Have 
they a wooden wainscoting? If so, how high? 
Are the corners carved or rectangular? Is there 


behind the walls any passageway or corridor that 
would serve as a resonator? 

7. Floor—Is the floor of the hall made of wood 
or covered with other material—linoleum, matting, 
&c.? Does the floor rest on beams or on arches? 
Are there any occupied spaces under the hall, and 
what? 

8. Lighting—Is the hall lighted by overhead 
lights, or by side windows? Are there on the win- 
dows or the doors any hangings or draperies that 
could dull the sound? 

Is it lighted by central candelabra, and by how 
many, or by lights placed on the walls? 

g. Acoustics—What are the acoustics of the hall? 

For (a) Orchestra? 

(b) Vocal music? 
(c) Chamber music? 


CHANCE FOR THE LITTLE FISH. 


M is rather singular in this age of high-pitched 
ideals in art to make a plea for mediocrity in 
art, but as it is a foregone conclusion that only a 
favored few can achieve greatness let us listen to 
the claims of the many who never reach the 
heights. A dozen names in a generation become 
transcendental instrumentalists and singers; half 
that number are known to fame as great compos- 
ers. Even this list may be pared down if you are 
hypercritical. But the great mass of toilers in the 
vineyard of art are seldom recompensed, seldom 
awarded, even recognized, for their infinite pains. 
To become a mediocre musician is to go through 
an enormous amount of work—work that would 
appal a successful business man if confronted with 
the plain facts. Intense, arduous labor five to ten 
hours a day is not considered too much by an 
ardent student—and yet how few compass their 
ideals! Honor to them, we say; their bread is 
eaten in the sweat of their soul, and if great mate- 
rial success does not crown their efforts they at 
least enjoy a sweet spiritual satisfaction which is 
beyond the ken of the man of everyday pursuits. 
Why, then, should not a brief be entered for 
Why should not the rank and file of 
They 


mediocrity ? 
our singers be accorded a patient hearing? 
cannot feed forever on honey from Hymettus. Let 
us break bread with the laborers down in the val- 
leys, for it is bread honestly earned. Some years 
past New York has suffered from a dearth of small 
concerts, piano and song recitals. Nothing but a 
great name will fill a hall, and the hero worship of 
the one man and the one woman has driven into 
solitude the many artists who delighted us with 
their unassuming—but none the less genuine—art. 
Why do we not have more chamber music? And 
why must strfng quartet music be in the hands of a 
mediocre Boston organization? Why should the 
solo performer, crowned with the conquering laurels 
of egotism, supplant those lovely, old-fashioned 
evenings of impersonal music making? 

We believe that the glare of the footlight has hurt 
the practice of the art in New York. There is too 
much craving for the sensational; the stranger 
knocking at our gates is accorded a heartier wel- 
come than our own. Four good musicians with 
four stringed instruments can make more genuine 
music in one evening than a huge band of foreign 
song birds in a season. Let us have more miscel- 
laneous concerts; let us hear once more the young 
essay their first flight, and let us hear less about 
great names. In a word, let mediocrity have its 
chance. We are most of us mediocre; therefore, let 
us have a golden mean in our art. 








The report that Charles A. Kaiser, the tenor, had re- 
signed his position at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in order to 
devote his entire time to concert work is erroneous. While 
Mr. Kaiser has accepted a number of concert engagements 
for the winter, he will retain his connection with St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Mr. Young, his manager, is arranging en- 
gagements with this end in view. 





A VICTIM OF PRE-RAPHAELITE VOCABULARY. 


A result of the publication by William Michael Rossetti of a list of 
“Stunning Words for Poetry,” collected for poetic use by his brother, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

And this is the tale of what befel 

The Guerdonless Poet in the derny del! 

As he jacent reclined ’neath the bergamot tree, 
Perusing the words of Rossetti, D. G 


By his side lay a flagon of vernage wine, 

And the jashawk sang from a gracile vine, 

And the frog grass grew and the madwort, too, 
Wh.le the clouds above like a gonfalon flew 


Foolhappy was he in a crapulous way, 

For he dreamed of the wonderful virelay 
That he would compose from the golden store 
Of words that Rossetti’d dug up befor: 


Curious words of a flexuous kind 

Which Dante Rossetti had left behind, 

And thanks to the kindness of brother Mike, 
The poet could select as he might like. 


He thought of that intercalary day 
When he would dispose of his virelay 
And the fastuous editor in delight 
Would fill his gipsire with coin so bright 


Of his untressed brow in a laureole, 

And the knee tribute of the jobbernowl, 

When “The Man with the Hoe” long since forgot 
His words would be sung to the angelo 


But lo! as the poet lay dreaming thus, 

A horrid, goebellish dracunculus 

Crawled out from the wood where the moonwart grows, 
Through the rank frog grass toward the poet's toes. 


And just as the poet was about to hit 

The flask again he caught sight of it; 

A fleshquake shivered his flexile frame, 

And gone were his visions of wealth and fame 


The cold sweat oozed from his pallid face 

As he drew forth his trusty analace 

And struck at the monster in mad despair, 
But the grogram thing was no longer there. 


Then he sprang to his feet with a fiendish yell, 

And fled away from the derny dell; 

Soothfastness, I think it safe to say, 

That that was the end of his virelay 

—Herbert Henshaw in Sunday Sun 
LTHOUGH I am writing from _ hill-hemmed 

Stuttgart—Stuttgart the city of cheap cigars 
and ineffable Pilsener—my mood is Polish. I have 
Chopinitis. It’s worse than hay fever or straw 
bail. It can be neither cured nor jumped. I envy 
Alexander Lambert, now commodore of the Lake 
Hopatcong navy, because he was born in Warsaw. 
When I get home I shall christen my cat Gladowska 
—Dear Zielinski, it is a tabby!—in memory of the 
sweet Polish pussy who was beloved of Chopin. 
Chopinitis have I, and Bayreuth is my only hope 
of a complete cure. And that recalls to me the 
following letter, which I received at Genoa. It is 
from Zielinski, of Buffalo, and it is joyful news for 
many of us agitated over the Potocka controversy. 
Here it is: 

“My Dear RaconteuR—Allow me a tew words 
anent the charming Delphine Potocka, whom ‘Ig- 
noramus’ calls ‘Potocki,’ ignorant of the fact patent 
to linguists that ka is the feminine termination of 
all Polish names ending in ki; some of the pub- 
lishers—the dear disseminators of valuable knowl- 
edge—should know of it also, or employ readers 
whose literary attainments go a trifle beyond the 
vernacular. 

“And now to answer your question ‘Who was 
Delphine before she married Count Potocki,’ not 
Potocka, if you please, allow me to quote the fol- 
lowing lines which I wrote for the Buffaio Times 
of November 10, 1889: ‘In 1830 three beautiful 
Polish women came to Nice to pass the winter. 
They were the daughters of Count Komar, the busi- 
ness manager of the wealthy Count Potocki. They 
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were singularly accomplished, they spoke half the 
languages of Europe, drew well and sang to per- 
fection. All they needed was money to make them 
queens of society; this they soon obtained, and with 
it high rank. Their graceful manners and loveliness 
won the hearts of three of the greatest of noblemen. 
Marie married the Prince de Beauvau-Craon; Del- 
phine became Countess Potocka, and Nathalie, 
Marchioness Medici Spada. ‘The last named died 
young, a victim to the zeal in favor of the cholera 
stricken of Rome. The other two sisters went to 
live in Paris, and became famous for their brilliant 
elegance. Their sumptuous ‘hotels’ or palaces 
were thrown open to the most prominent men of 
genius of their time, and hither came Chopin, to 
meet not only with the homage due to his genius, 
but with a tender and sisterly friendship, which 
proved one of the greatest consolations of his life. 
To the amiable Princess de Beauvau he dedicated 
his famous Polonaise in F sharp minor, op. 44, writ- 
ten in the brilliant bravura style for pianists of the 
first force. To Delphine, Countess Potocka, he 
dedicated the loveliest of his valses, op. 64, No. 1, 
so well trans¢ribed by Joseffy into a study in thirds.’ 

“In addition to the above lines, written nearly 
ten years ago, I just wish to add that I. Philipp has 
made of the same valse (op. 64, No. 1) two excel- 
lent studies, the second especially, for the left hand, 
being most interesting. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, 
“Burraco, N. Y.” 


* + 


I am greatly obliged to Mr. Zielinski. He is a 
walking treasure house of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of Polish—indeed all Slavonic music. The 
above will please Walter Malone, who has writ- 
ten a five act play—if I remember aright—called 
“Poe and Chopin,” in which he introduces Poe, 
Chopin, George Sand, the Potocka, Fitz-James 
O’Brien and many other startling contiguity. Mr. 
Malone wishes to know if the picture of the Po- 
tocka, the original being in the Berlin Gallery, was 
Chopin’s friend. She was not. Who was she? 
Miss Sophie Fernow, the pianist, will tell you. 
She wrote me a long and interesting letter on the 
subject. The story was told her by a friend of 
Chopin’s, the Count de Koscielski and her god- 
father. His wife’s sister was once engaged to 
Chopin for a short time. Her name was Marie 
Wodinska. Her brother wrote a little book called 
“Les Trois Romans de Chopin.” I have read it. 
Mrs. Fernow continues: “The Prince de Ligne, a 
talented man, passionately addicted to gaming, 
went on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople. 
He had occasion one day to pass through a small 
street—small streets and dirty ones are Constanti- 
nopolitan characteristics—when he saw some chil- 
dren at play. With the quick eye of a connoissieur 
the Prince—who could have given Guy de Maupas- 
sant points for “Chali”—picked out a lovely Grecian 
girl of twelve. From her parents he obtained per- 
mission to educate her—a well paid for permission 

and at the end of four years, after Paris had given 
her distinction, mental and physical, he marriea 
her.” 

Now here is where our story begins in earnest— 
it usually does after marriage. As the Princesse de 
Ligne, the beautiful Grecian attracted much atten- 
tion and devotion. Her husband’s most intimate 
friend was Count de Potocki, and a constant visitor 
at the castle. The Prince was an old man and a 
furious gambler. Of course the younger man was 
ensnared by the wonderful eyes of the woman— 
Greek fire in each of them. One day, becoming 
desperate, he went to the Prince and said, presum- 
ably in Polish: “See here, old boy, I want your 
wife. I love her. She loves me. Here are 200 
gold pistoles and two steel pistols. Either you take 
the money for her or fight me.” The dear old 
Prince did not hesitate. Why should he? Besides, 





the Count was his friend. He took the two pistoles 
—two hundred I mean—and the Count his wife. 
She, with the gravity of the East, was charming as 
Countess Potocka. Count de Potocki, her second 
husband, was a relative of Count de Koscielski, who 
told the story to Miss Fernow. 

This vivid bit of social life in distant Poland 
would have pleased the heart of Balzac, who would 
have made three fat and miraculous volumes of it, 
digging up all Sarmatia to get at the family tree 
and psychology of the Potockis. 

Another question arises: Was the Potocki who 
married the famous Greek beauty any relative of 
the wealthy Count Potocki who married Delphine 
Komar, as related by Mr. Zielinski? If not, why 
not? 

* * 

As I am hot foot on the trail of the Poles—do you 
remember Heine’s couplets on “Krapiilinski und 
Waschlapski, Polen aus der Polackei”?—I was in- 
terested to read the account in the Evening Post of 
the uncle of Tetmayer, the Polish painter. His 
name is Vladimir Zelensky, and he is director of 


* 





OTTO FLOERSHEIN. 


the Cracow Conservatory. He has written an 
opera, “Koplana,” soon to be brought out at the 
Bohemian National Theatre, Prague. But I will 
let Emily Burbank tell us what she saw: 

“The Zelensky home is eminently that of an 
artist. Innumerable silver laurel wreaths tell of 
the high esteem in which he is held by the Polish 
public, while more personal gifts bespeak the ad- 
miration accorded him by his confréres. The walls 
of the salons are hung with portraits of Chopin, 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and other composers, his 
book shelves crowded with works on music and 
scores, among the latter the original manuscript of 
Chopin’s ‘Chants Polonais.’ Zelensky has a great 
admiration for Paderewski, and told with much 
pride of how, when Paderewski was a student at 
the Conservatory of Krakow, and considering going 
to Vienna to study with Leschetizky, he, Zelensky, 
had advised it, at the same time imploring him never 
to allow any master to crush his individuality. 

“It is this which holds his audiences spellbound 
to-day,’ Zelensky said, adding after a pause, ‘Mere 
virtuosity has been so overrated, and, in conse- 
quence, the extreme limits of the keyboard so fre- 
quently pressed into service, that I fully expect the 
middle register to become extinct in time.’ ” 


* 


* * 


That is subtly put. It is true, too. Paderewski 
will give no piano recitals this fall. He is naturally 
interested in his Polish opera, which will be pro- 
duced at Dresden next November. We may get 
the work here. I received a card announcing the 
marriage of the great pianist to Héléne, Baronne de 
Rosen, May 31, at Warsaw. His friends here, my- 
self included, wish Ignace Jan the greatest happi 
ness. Padam do Nog. Slawa Bohu. I hope these 
words are the proper thing, as I don’t understand 
the beautiful, liquid tongue—the true French of the 
Slavic nations. 


x * x 


Paderewski will be accompanied here by Mr. 
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Adlington, his English manager. Whether he will 
bring his private chaplain, I cannot say. 


*s * » 


Timothée Adamowski—another “ski” !—is said 
to have written a light opera for the “Bostonians.” 
It may or may not be called “Mrs. Jacque; ou le 
Chat qui-Pelote.” Encore, Tim, encore! 


le 


I expected to write of Leopold Godowsky’s phe- 
nomenal arrangements and derangements of the 
Chopin studies, but have not had the time to read 
them through. On the road to Bayreuth I will 
feast on their knotty digital problems. I am sorry, 
for when I started I confidently expected to make 
this a complete Polish letter 


* * * 


\. Giisbacher, well known to the readers of THE 
MusicaL CourIEeR, writes me from Columbus, 
Ohio, about the fingering of the G sharp minor 
study He sends this as a contribution, re- 
marking: “To me this fingering seems the only 
one natural on the keyboard of the present day: 

3454-434345443454-4 


Our chief, Marc Blumenberg, dropped a postal 
from Pompeii—Casa del V ettti. He went to the brink 
of Vesuvius, looked in the crater, and says he saw 
“hell.” He ought to recognize the real thing, for 
he has been a music trade editor nearly a quarter of 
a century, and if you don’t see Hades in that pro 
fession pray tell me where it may be better viewed. 


* 
a 


[ fancy that you recognize the portrait this week 
It is our Berlin correspondent, O. F., otherwise 
Otto Floersheim. I shall miss him at Bayreuth, 
which I expect to reach to-morrow at 5 in the after 
noon. Emil Paur goes on the morning train. He 
is looking forward to a big season next fall and 
winter as conductor of the National Conservatory 
Orchestra, as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and as conductor of the opera. Mr 
Paur is in the best of health 


* 


I saw a man marvelously resembling R. E. John 
ston, who told me he had engaged Stanislaw Przy- 
byszewski for a lecture course in America. The sub 
ject is a striking one. It is “The Immorality of 
Playing the Piano in Public,” and will exhibit speci- 
mens of great degenerates who have played, and 
do play. The lecture is sure of success, as S. P. is 
personal or nothing. The man who looks like R. E 
J., says there will be no Przybyszewski cock- 
tails announced. The name is too long for the 
average American bartender, although that indi 
vidual can swallow almost anything 


» * * 


Martinus Sieveking is married. Romantic Dutch 
man, he eloped with his wife, who is pretty and 
young. She is a Viennese 


* 
~ + 


The name of the Polish writer I mentioned above 
recalls to me that Vance Thompson in 189§ intro- 
duced his consonantal highness to American read 
ers. I have just read the “Psychology of the Indi 
vidual Chopin, Nietzsche and Ola Hansson,” pub 
lished by Fontane & Co., Berlin, and can vouch 
for its cosmical cleverness and moonstruck psychol- 
ogy. Where is Przybyszewski now?—still harping 
on the Poles you see! He raised a rumpus in Ber- 
lin with his crazy Chopin playing, his “Satan’s 
Kinder” and his tibermensch talk in the cafés. Mr 
Thompson also told us first of Strindberg, the fierce 
Scandinavian misogynistand of another Northerner, 
Knut Hamsun, whose novel “Sult” has been trans- 
lated as “Hunger,” and is making a stir in London. 
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Vance Thompson has a wonderful nose for the dis- 
covery of genius. 
* 

This was in the Bookman for August: 

“An unconscious humor crept into a recent ad- 
vertisement of two books, published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co., which appeared in the New 
York Times’ Saturday Review, through the mis- 
placing of the comments attached to each book. 
W. J. Henderson, the music critic of the New 
York Times, was made to declare that “The Hooli- 
gan Nights’ is ‘one of the most imporrant books on 
music that has ever been published,’ and the Nation 
to aver of the same book that ‘for students of music 
that want to know something of all branches of the 
art and can afford to buy only one book, this is the 
thing.’ The same periodical was made responsible 
for the statement that M. Lavignac, in his ‘Music 
and Musicians,’ is ‘funny because he can’t help it,’ 
while the New York Tribune solemnly asserted that 
it is a ‘captivating, warm weather book.’ ” 


* 


x * 


* 

On the steamer I wrote a book which I shall call 
“The Lives of Moral Singers.” It contains but one 
chapter, and it took me four minutes to write it. In 
fact, I began as the dinner gong sounded, and when 
I reached the table no one was there but the captain 


and purser. This is not “writ sarcastik.”’ 





The Coming Season in Italy. 


Eugen d’Albert, whose recent Italian tour was under the 
management of the Concert and Theatrical Direction of 
Joseph Smith, 5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, has already ar- 
ranged for a more prolonged tour in Italy with this same 
direction. That such an artist as Mr. d’Albert should con- 
fide his management the second time to the direction of Mr. 
Smith is the most satisfactory evidence of the capacity and 
reliability of the same. 

Mr. Smith has arranged with Harold Bauer, the Parisian 
pianist, to conduct an Italian tour for the coming season, 
and will also represent the Quartet of Dame, known as the 
Soldat-Roeger, in its coming Italian tour. Mr. Smith is 
also in communication with Messrs. Ysaye and Pugno with 
the probability of arranging a joint tour of these two artists 
of the power of Colossus. 

The direction of the season of opera at Varese, which 
opens about September 15 and runs into October, has been 
offered to Mr. Smith, and it is possible that he will accept 
its management. Leandro Campanari, with fifty men, 
chosen from his regular symphonic orchestra, will be an im- 
portant element, and another interesting feature will be the 
début of an American girl of rare artistic talent. Varese 
is but an hour’s ride from Milan, situated in the Varese 
Mountains, near the beautiful Lake of Como, and is the re- 
sort and summer home of the most distinguished and ex- 
clusive portion of the Milanese aristocracy. The operas 
under discussion are “La Favorita,” “Sansone e Dalila” and 
“Dinorah.’ 

The fact that an American gentleman, Joseph Smith, has 
established a direction for concerts and opera in Italy is 
of unusual importance for foreigners who desire to do 
professional work in Italy, for it presents to them the op- 
portunity for placing the management of their interests in 
absolutely reliable hands. 





Contracts were signed the past week by Manager 
Charles L. Young whereby the New York Ladies’ Trio, 
with Lilian Carllsmith, as prima donna contralto, will be 
heard in the large cities of the East during the month of 
October. Other arrangements made include the appear- 
ance of Caroline Gardner Clarke in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati during the same month. The de- 
mand for Agnes Miles, Percy R. Stephens, Bertha E. 
Frobisher, Louis J. Mintz, Elizabeth Northrop, Josephine 
Sullivan and others whom Mr. Young controls foreshadows 
a lively season. 





Florence Hyde Jenckes, who is representing Charles L. 
Young, in Chicago, writes of many contracts she has re- 
cently signed. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MUSIC? 


en 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER. 





The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
year of 1887. In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions I have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognized authorities, rather than my own.—M. A. G. 

Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


CHAPTER VI. Continued. 


HE emotions originally expressed, after the manner 
described last week, were in all likelihood only those 
of ordinary elation or depression of feeling and which 
would be readily communicated sympathetically from per- 
son to person. With the increased development of man 
changed also the character of his emotions tdgether with 
their concomitant physical energies (1) until the present 
stage of complexity was arrived at, in which the emotions 
are not only carried and expended by means of voice and 
gesture, but effects are greatly intensified by the aid of in- 
struments which, while imitating the inflection and general 
characteristics of the voice, surpass it in compass and flex- 
ibility. 

There is not the slightest reason for believing that the 
law and conditions which govern the efflux and sympathetic 
transmission of the simple and primary musical emotions 
should fail when applied as an explanation of the more 
complex ones; hence, when Mr. Spencer’s analysis of the 
phenomena of laughter was quoted it was to serve, not so 
much as an explanation of that particular emotion as it was 
to furnish a type of the manner in which all or any feelings 
or emotions are transmitted, the present complicated mu 
sical ones being no exception. 

After all there should be nothing strange or incongru 
ous in the notion that all our acts affect others only in a 
purely physical way, which is governed by the same laws 
that determine the course a rolling stone takes down the 
mountain side; for when we think it over, what is this 
mysterious something that passing from one person to 
another prompts to analogy of mental states? What is 
that which so completely crosses that inanimate space 
which isolates human beings? There can be no question 
that it consists only of that which would be generally 
termed material effects. Take away our atmosphere and 
that for which a hypothetical ether stands, and for which 
no one claims a nature differing fundamentally from ma- 
terial elements in general, and there will be an abrupt 
ending of all that molecular change, in the medium in- 
tervening the various seats of sensation, on which com- 
munication depends for its existence. 

All manifestations of thought or feeling whatever 
emanate from a being as a natural physical consequence and 
declare themselves to a subject chiefly as some mode of 
light, heat or sound, and as such become symbols and pre- 
cursors of some state of being. The only evidence we can 
have of the presence and probable character of the emo- 
tions in others is that furnished by the material changes 
which that physical self undergoes, and then also the only 
manner in which we ourselves can communicate thought 
or feeling is through like physical demonstration. About 
this there can be little dispute. 

Instead of saying, as we habitually do, that a Milton 
or a Mozart has communicated his thoughts to us, it 
seems to be more in accord with accuracy to say that he 
has awakened in us thoughts that are similar to his own. 
Here a mental self has through the agency of a physical 
self (if it) be proper to so speak of two separate selves) 
caused certain changes in the environment, which in turn 
affected our physical organs of perception, generating 
through them certain nervous currents which gave birth 
to our sensations and emotions, and furthermore, is there 

anything at variance with known ‘facts in the assertion 
that unless there existed some permanent relation or con- 
nection of the kind here shown, neither conventional nor 
fortuitous, between such emotion and physical phe- 
nomena there could be no such a thing as intelligent 
and satisfying communication between any two beings? 

Whenever there is attempted such communication, is 
not a relation tacitly assumed? Is not every act in an- 
ticipation by composer or soloist either consciously or 
unconsciously due to a recognition of this truth? 

(To be continued.) 





(1) “The development of the mind in man and animal has been 
traced pari passu with the development of the material organism.”— 
Grant Allen in “Progress of Science from 1836 to 1886.” 


Music in St. Paul. 
St. PAUL OFFIce THX MUSICAL COURIER, | 
170 Pleasant Avenue. if 


T. PAUL and Minneapolis are finally into the vacation 
weeks, and few studios are open for more than one 
or two days each week; closing recitals and commence- 
ments fill up the June month, and it is well into July be- 
fore the general exodus from the city takes place. 
IN AND OUT OF THE STUDIOS. 

St. Paul loses one of its most energetic and successful 
voice teachers August 1. Miss Leila M. Breed, who has 
done such excellent work among her pupils since her resi- 
dence here, pulls up stakes to enter the Chicago field and 
musical world for the coming season. Several of Miss 
Breed’s pupils will follow and continue their work with 
her. In Chicago, Miss Breed will be associated with Miss 
Clara Mott, pianist, who comes direct from Berlin to join 
Miss Breed. After September 1 they can be found in their 
new studio, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


* * * 


Much interest is being manifested in the appearance next 
season of Miss Leonora Jackson, the famous violinist. She 
will be one of the Schubert Club’s soloists in the concerts 
arranged by the National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Mrs. Vina Avery Smith and Mr. De Lorm will keep their 
studios open for the summer, with the exception of Mon- 
days and Thursdays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ober-Hoffer are at*their summer 
home at Lake Minnetonka for the season, Mr. Ober- 
Hoffer spending two days in the week in the city 

* 


* * 


The Mozart Club, under the direction of Claude Mad- 


den, will produce the opera “A Night in Granada,” by 
Kreutzer, in September. The Mozart Theatre is being 


renovated, and will present a dress appearance in the 
autumn. 
** * 
Mme. Constance Locke-Valisi, of Chicago, is a guest 


in the city. Madame Valisi is known in the musical world 
of Chicago as an accomplished accompanist 


* + * 


Phinney’s United States Band, Minnesota State Band, 
under Director Selling, and Danz’s Band have been the 
musical bill-of-fare at Como Park so far this season 

* 


* * 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder, of Mankato, the well-known voice 
teacher, is at her summer home, “Villa Sans Souci,” Lake 
Okoboji, Ia. 

*“* * 
One of St. Paul’s favorite sopranos, Mrs. S. V. Harris, 
who has been visiting in the East for the past few months 
has returned to her home in this city, and will again be 
at her post at the Cathedral September 1 

* 


* * 


Franklin W. Kreuger, a talented young pianist, who is 
studying in Berlin, is attending the Bayreuth season 
**¢ 


D. F. Colville, the well-known vocal teacher, is dividing 
his time and outside summer classes, 
spending two days each week at Morris, Minn. Mr. Col- 
ville has just completed and set to music Kipling’s “Re- 
cessional” and a charming ballad to one of James Whit- 


between this city 


comb Riley’s poems. W. J. Dyer & Brothers are the 
publishers. 
Miss Florence Pace, soprano soloist at Westminster 


Church, Minneapolis, and at the St. Paul Synagogue, will 
spend the month of August resting at Long Lake, Minn 
Those desiring mention in the St. Paul letter, after Sep- 
tember 1, will kindly send program and tickets to this 
office by Wednesday of each week. Concert dates and an- 
nouncements in this city and surrounding Minnesota 
towns will be given especial attention 
Gertrupe Sans Souct. 


Mme. Alice Garrigue Mott. 

After enjoying her vacation in traveling, Mme. Alice 
Garrigue Mott, the successful voice builder, has decided to 
settle down for the remainder of the summer at White 
Lake, N. Y. She has not by any means abandoned her pro- 
fessional work, as was widely reported. Mme. Esperanza 
Garrigue Montecchi, Madame Mott's assistant, is spending 
her vacation in Italy. 
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THE MUSICAL 





MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Sie ee 
[ hts Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


Reap Berore THE New York State Teacuwers’ Associa- 
rion AT Utica, JULY 6, 1899. 


THE THREE M’S—MATTER, METHOD AND 
MANNER. 


HE school year of 1898-9 has closed, and the results 
have not only gone to make a part of the history of 
public schools in America, but they have gone into the 
lives of the boys and girls of this country, to exert more 
or less influence upon the molding of their characters. The 
question which should have a sobering effect upon every 
teacher is, What will be the result of my teaching upon the 
pupils who have been in my class? 

The regular teacher, with a class of fifty, with whom she 
spends hours of every school day of the yeaf, has much 
more opportunity to mold those pupils than the special 
teacher, or supervisor, who only comes in contact with them 
for a few moments at long intervals; but the supervisor 
may have a personal responsibility to ten thousand, where 
the regular teacher has but fifty. 

With the close of the year comes the extra duties too 
numerous to be mentioned, and familiar to all teachers and 
supervisors, and at this early stage of the much needed 
rest we are liable to find our recollections of the ups and 
downs of the ten months past slightly muddled, and to think 
of plans for next year is difficult. 

Since we are here assembled, our very presence voicing 
our desire to gather all we can, it is to be hoped that mutual 
advancement rather than mutual admiration is our watch- 
word. For the humble part that I may have in this meet- 
ing, I beg to call your attention to a very broad subject: 
the “Three M’s—Matter, Method and Manner.” However, 
I will make no attempt to exhaust my subject, but will 
touch a few points that appeal to me as being vital 

Cast aside that lingering dread that you will be obliged 
to listen to a long dissertation upon the hackneyed subject 
of method, and suppress your curiosity as to which of the 
best known published methods I am about to boom. I am 
not employed to advertise the goods of any publishing 
house, neither am I at a “Summer School of Methods,” 
neither have I the slightest intention or desire to decry the 
works of any author. 

The supervisor of music all the time and the regular 
teachers during the music period uses music as the one 
lever for the developing of the children, and the question 
as to matter, method and manner, as it concerns the music 
lesson in the schoolroom, and its final result upon the pupil, 
is a very serious one, and deserves the most careful thought 
and anxious investigation of all who take part in the work 
of instructing 

Matter without method is a conglomerate mass, and 
method without matter is an empty husk; but be the husk 
filled with luscious grain, and be it served without regard 
to manner, it will hardly be inviting or palatable. 

The matter with which we have to deal is not the pages 
of the books and charts of any system, but it is melody, 
rhythm and harmony and the signs or symbols representing 
them. Should supervisor or regular teacher be unable to 
recognize the essential elements of any of these, without 
regard to the title of the book or the number of the page, 
the results of their work demands advancement. The 
teacher who has spent a year in following a printed music 
course, taking this page at a certain time and that at an 
other because it has been so decreed by its author and 30 
explained at a surmmer school held under the auspices of 
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Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


its publishers, such a teacher, I say, is liable to forget the 

real subject matter and feel annoyed that | should imply 

that something was the matter. 

In a case of typhoid fever among my. relatives, should I 
continue to employ a nurse who was expert in method, 
knowing just how often to administer nourishment, and the 
prescribed amount, but was no judge of whether the dose 
of milk was all cream or skim milk, you might question my 
motive. The ignorant nurse might prepare my relative for 
the undertaker, and that would constitute cause for a crim 
inal case, but the poor children in schools where the super 
visor or regular teacher does not know the difference be 
tween skim milk and cream will leave the class looking and 
feeling (musically, I mean) like the lean kine which 
Pharaoh saw in his dream, and it would hardly require a 
son of Jacob to tell that the cause of this leanness was a 
seven years’ famine of music in those schools 

Does such a thing ever occur in real school life? Listen 
to the testimony of a man who now supervises school 
music in Western Massachusetts. At an open meeting of 
supervisors of school music, held in Western Massachu 
setts, he said: “I attended the public schools of a large 
city in this State, and was graduated from its high school. 
When I left the public schools I knew practically nothing 
of music, and had it all to learn after leaving; furthermore, 
I have a sister who attended the same schools, and now 
she is a piano teacher, but she had to learn the rudiments 
after graduating from the high school.” He did not refer 
to the matter and I do not remember that he referred to 
the method, but he did make this solemn charge against 
the music teaching of that city, and, judging from what I 
had seen in many other places, I immediately had visions 
of lessons dealt out for the innocent pupils which fre 
quently required holding a victim by the nose to get him 
to swallow. Again I ask, or rather, I imagine you incline 
to ask “Where could such a thing happen in this day?” 
I'll tell you where it is liable to happen. In those schools 
whose supervisors talk a great deal about the necessity 
of doing something to imterest the children. Would it not 
be fair to investigate the medicine which the physician was 
dealing out in an epidemic of measles if not one in ten of 
the children recovered from their illness? It is not neces 
sary that the child should know whether he is taking 
paris green, aconite or bread pills, neither that the child 
should know a thousand and one things about the theory 
of music over which many a dull hour is spent, but the 

measly child must get well, and the school child must 
learn to sing. 

Some one is ready to say, “Well, more than one in ten 
of the children learn to sing.” Do they? What is meant 
by saying they learn to sing? Do you mean that they 
learn to keep a tune if they have nine others to hold them 
up? Now if those present begin to wonder how much of 
this insinuation is intended for them and their work, I 
assure them that it is the intention of the awkward nurse 
to give them all they can assimilate, and to take just as 
much himself. If ill we need medicine, and if normally 
healthy this medicine at least will not hurt us one par 
ticle. After all is said and done the idea which I mean to 
convey concerning matter, as pertaining to music, 1S this: 
Every teacher should have a good general knowledge of 
the rudiments of rhythm, melody and harmony, just as 
much as a regular teacher should have a knowledge of the 
language which she employs to convey her thoughts. I 
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ask if this is unreasonable? Have teachers generally such 
knowledge? I repeat what I have said time and again in 
public, “I have never met a regular teacher who 


of what she should know, and seldom a 


knew a tithe 

tithe of what she could easily know of the rudiments of 
music.” For fear this may be misunderstood, allow me to 
explain. I mean, I never knew one who came to teach 


under my supervision who had this required knowledge, 


but I know many i ther who have learned it since com 
ing onto my field. I ask the regular teachers here pres 
ent if they were employed with the understanding with 
the school board that they could fit themselves for teach 
ing the music after beginning their other labors? I don’t 
censure the one who seeks employment for taking the 
position, even though conscious that he not capeble of 
filling it, but someone is to blame I honestly think the 
music supervisor is most to blame, for he will tolerate 

or ignore it, and let things drift, and you may note among 


other things that drift an occasional supervisor whose 


activity is most marked when on his way to collect his 
salary 

I presume this State has a law (most of the States have) 
against quack doctors being allowed to practice. We all 
say “Amen!” that the State should thus protect poor dying 
humanity from quackery, but who agitated the matter 
until the Legislature was obliged to listen to their cry? 
Certainly not the quack doctors and not their victims, 
for they were mostly silent, but the reputable physicians 


set up a howl that was to protect themselves, and the 
whole State was, incidentally, sheltered by the wings of 
its doctors 

As long as Mr. A. teaches music in one city, and Miss 
B. in another a hundred miles distant and each scolds and 
fumes in a private way, both are blissfuly ignorant that 
their combined cry is going up only to the ears of the 
Almighty. Of a thousand supervisors each may wail and 


gnash his teeth, and no one be the wiser beyond the sound 


of his voice, but the combined cry of the thousand vocal 


ists ought to awaken the sleepers who have the power 
to remedy this sad state of aff Only recently a teacher 
said to me, “If you used th method I should be 


fully equipped, but I was never asked to do anything but 


give the chart, or book lesson which I had seen the super- 


visor give.” How many teachers could and would say 
the same thing? I said to that teacher, “Do you feel it 
necessary to use the same text book grammar teaching 
that you used when preparing yourself?” Did that teacher 
comprehend the matter of which we talk? No, she com 
prehended pages as set forth in a published system and 
was entirely ignorant of matter. She uld do nothing but 
follow those charts and bool 

A teacher ci es y field, and after an object lesson 
I say to her Dwell particularly upon the dotted quartet 
note this week and writ« iny exe es illustrating the 
subject Her hands go up in horror at the very sugges 
tion, and she almost shrieks at me as she says: “I write an 
exercise! Why, I never wrot measure of music in my 
life Do you think I am a « poset Would this samc 
teacher say to the school superintendent that she was not 
capable and willing to write sent English, and at 
the suggestion of such a thing would she cry out, “1 am not 
an author?”’ Who is to blame for Well, after they 
get into the schools, and are liable to stay in spite of the 
protest of the supervisor, I think he ought to assume the 
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responsibility of training them. I am forced to believe that 
the majority of supervisors do not recognize the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them. At various meetings, where 
I have urged the necessity of regular teachers and super- 
visors doing much board work in illustration and in sup- 
plying supplementary I have been met by an 
overpowering argument against either supervisor or teacher 
writing exercises for the children to sing. Someone arises 
and, with a very lofty air, says: ‘The world is full of mas- 
terpieces of music, and I believe it is the duty of all super 
visors to give the children only the best,” and then with 
becoming modesty he adds, “I make no pretension to being 
a composer.” The same speaker need not announce the 
self-evident fact that he has no aspiration to be a teacher. 
[Imagine the school teacher who, wishing to impress upon 
her class the past tense of the verb to be, should spend hours 
in search of a sentence from Shakespeare or Browning that 
she might give her children the best in literature and at 
the same time establish her modest claim that she had no 
aspiration to be an author. Still further, if she has the 
power to concentrate the thought of her pupils upon the 
real subject (that is, the past tense of the verb to be) she 
and they will forget whether Shakespeare, Browning or 
Miss Jones, the teacher, was the author. With a sigh that 
I should have made the rash promise to not exhaust my 
subject, I'll pass on to method. 

Whose method do you use? Does the question sound 
familiar? How often have I heard that question when two 
supervisors met. How many times have I heard, “On which 
the - method was your last lesson of last 


exercises, 





page of 
term? Oh! how could you get ’way over there? Why, I 
am ten pages back of that; I'll have to hurry.” I have 


often thought, yes, hurry and induce that man to marry 
you now rather than two years hence, and may the school 
board of your far sighted enough to next time 
employ a supervisor who has a fair idea of method as ap- 
plied to the teaching of music in the public schools. Again, 
I have frequently heard, ““Do you use such a book, or col- 
lection of codas?” ‘Why, no, they are not a part of our 
method.” And so I have heard the empty tinkling of the 
senseless questions with the word method repeated again 
and again, and every word going to show conclusively that 
the speaker knew absolutely nothing of method, except as 
it was used to designate one book from another. And so 
the A. Method, the B. Course and the C. System are dealt 
out by the page just as milk is measured by the quart, and 
the teachers administer the doses, a teaspoonful of this, or 
a tablespoonful of that, and in those schools they use the 
At the beginning I spoke of results. What 
I am liable to get an 
I go into school and 


town be 


———— method. 
are the results of such teaching? 
echo from those results next year. 


see a new pupil; I ask where he is from; he tells me, and 
then I ask him to sing for me. I find that he knows a few 
of the songs from a certain set of books, and he says he 
can sing. I write the simplest of four-measure exercises 
on the blackboard and bid him sing, and he cannoi. I select 
a very simple thing from a book and ask him to sing, and 
he cannot; I pass to him a small slip of paper containing a 
simple exercise, and he cannot sing that, and then I proceed 
to become acquainted with the method of the supervisor 
where the boy formerly attended school. The boy, in an- 
swer to my question, says: “We didn’t sing that 
“Well, how did you sing?”” ‘Why, we used to all go up 
into the big room and someone played the piano and we 
sang songs.’” Or, sad is it not, he says: “I went to school 
in ————; yes, they had singing; no, I didn’t sing, I just 
made my mouth go sometimes when the singing teacher 
was looking.” 

Who is to blame for this state of affairs? Could this 
boy learn to sing? Well, he does, in 95 cases out of 100, 
and in every case is happy to find he can sing. To be sure, 
having always shirked the lesson, he imagines that it is 
about as bad as having teeth extracted, but when he has 
fairly begun to learn to read music and finds he can sing, 
he is as happy as you or I after having screwed our 
courage to the sticking point and allowed the dentist to 
remove an aching tooth. Even allowing the matter of the 
printed method to be progressively arranged, the method 
commonly employed of teaching it is something terrible 
to contemplate. Supervisors meet and discuss the needs 
of the profession. A common cry is, “What can we do to 
interest our boys and girls during the singing period?” I 
am not surprised that they question. I only wonder that 
the children do not circulate a petition, get up a remon- 
strance, or maugurate a riot. I sometimes wish the chil- 
dren might select some bright one of their own number 
to give to the teacher a dose of her own medicine. It 
reminds me of the witty remark of Artemus Ward when 
on his death bed. When asked by his attendant, who 
was an old and dear friend, to rise up and take another 
dose of medicine, he objected, just as anyone would whose 
stomach was sick from the n:any nauseous doses already 
taken. His friend, with a tender sympathy, said, “Poor 
fellow, I am so sorry, I wish I could do something for 
you.” Artemus instantly said: “You can do me a great 
favor, will you?” “Certainly,” said the nurse, ‘and be glad 
” “Then take the dose yourself,” said the dying man 
When I hear a teacher say to the class, “Give your at- 
tention!” “Look at your books!” “All sing!” I often feel 
that the children would dearly like to compel that teacher 
to sing the same short song ten thousand times (just as 
they had to) and then could go eongh | the farce of pre- 


way.” 


to. 
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adie to read that which was learned by heart days ago, 
and could sing out to that teacher, “Give attention!” 
“Look at your book!” &c. 

I presume human nature would prompt the child teacher 
to rub it in a little, and he would say to the teacher pupil, 
“I tell you, look! Keep your eyes right on that page and 
play; you are reading music. Know it, do you say? Well, 
don’t you suppose I am aware of that? I knew it days ago, 
I don’t 
I can sing that 


and can sing it with my eyes shut or in the dark 
like to be fooled 
song and watch the passing circus parade at the same time 
To be I forget to sing, for the song is old and hack 
neyed, while the parade is new and interesting.” 

This particular fault in the use of books was in my mind 
The children had books which were new 


any better than you do. 


sure, 


a few weeks since. 
in the town. I selected a song which began with a soprano 
solo, was followed by an alto solo and closed with two parts 
The class, as I expected they would, sang the song at sight 
After singing it three or four times through I said, “Close 
the books and lay them on the floor.”” The order was an 
unheard of one, but many of the 
hear, and the books were quietly deposited upon the floor 
I then said, “Sing the song you were just singing.’ They 
sang as well without as with the books. The time 
sumed in the whole operation was less than four minutes 

I beg you to calculate the chances of holding the inter 


so are commands they 


con 


est of a class that sings perhaps a half dozen such songs 
over and over for one or two weeks between visits of the 
supervisor. When I told the that it 
tomary in many schools to sing a certain number of pages 


children was cus 


over and over for days together, and asked them how 
they would enjoy that, they wore just such an expression 
as the Germans used to when I told them that over in 


America, particularly in rural New England, beer gardens 


unknown, and to be seen going into a saloon was to 


as being on the broad road to ruin 


were 
brand one 
I ask if it is not time that supervisors and regular teach 









ers should teach principles, and not pages? When you 
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work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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give a child something he has never seen and ask him 
to look, you are treating him fairly, and you can com- 
mand his attention, but as long as you insist upon his 
looking at that which is so old that it does not interest 
him, and that which he knows with his eyes shut, it goes 
against nature. 

With no knowledge of the matter and no sense in the 
method of applying it, you are as liable to error as the 
young mother who slightly doctor's 
order that she should give her infant all of one 
milk. Naturally the doctor was informed the next day 
that she found it impossible, for the child could not hold 
all of one cow’s milk. I am under the impression that 
this measuring out of the pages and the taking of only and 
ail of one cow’s milk is all but universal where any pub 
lished method is blindly followed. 

I again assert that I am not fighting any published sys 
tem, but I am crying lustily against their abuse. Many 
would make the plea that they did this because they were 
taught at a they were directed 
to apply the method but that is as weak 
an argument as for me to go to Westfield, Mass., under 
the influence of liquor and lay the blame to some Utica 
man who induced me to drink it. Since I have in mind, 
under the head of Methods, two other points of vital im- 
portance, I shall be obliged to leave this subject, and yet 
for I feel the need of a pretty 


misunderstood the 


cow § 


“summer school,” where 


in this manner, 


I am loath to do so, 
thorough shaking to awaken the sleepers in this matter 

I wish to call your attention to an all but universal cus- 
tom of teaching singing class-wise. I suppose all will 
admit that the ability to read music will be attained by a 
very small proportion of any class where singing is taught 
by the class method. Thousands have become convinced 
that individual effort is a necessity if we ever expect to train 
school children to read music at sight. I am perfectly 


familiar with the answer of the man who had said that 
he sang at sight and when tested it was found that he had 
to try several times. He defended himself by saying: 
did not say at first sight;” but how many will sing at 
first, or second, or third sight, or be able to read music at 
all unless attached to a chorus strong enough to carry 
them against their wills if their drill is constantly in 
chorus? 

It reminds me of am experience of my childhood 


attached himself to the 


Every 
man here present has, when a boy, 
end board of a rapidly moving team, and, as his legs 
fanned the air, has imagined that he wore seven league 
When a small boy I tried this on my way from 


While I held to the team with one hand 


boots 
the grocery store 
and closely hugged nearly twenty pounds of sugar under 
the other arm I had little thought that the ever increasing 
speed of the horse was so soon to demonstrate to mé that 
I was not running as fast as he, but when I attempted to 
stop at my door, which I did, I was convinced that he was 
drawing me. and when the connection with the team was 
broken I was grounded, and the circuit was broken and 
the sugar which should have graced my mother’s kitchen 
table was ruthlessly strewn over the sandy road and I re 
signed my ground for one still 
while she 


uneasy position ‘on the 


more wncomfortable across my mother’s knee, 
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tried to impress upon me the necessity of using my own 
rather than the motive power of that passing team 

If the connection between the dependent singer and the 
independent class could be as suddenly severed as was 
mine with that team, I imagine that, figuratively speaking, 
he would be as thoroughly covered with sand and sugar 
as was I when attempting to explain to my mother that it 
was with the driver, 
knowing 


was no fault of mine. No, the fault 
who, with fiendish glee, urged his steed forward, 
full well the disaster that awaited the lad with the sugar. 
What better does the supervisor of school music when he 
classes to sing on and on in chorus, knowing, 
that when the dependent singers which are 
leave the public schools they will 


allows his 
as he must, 
largely in the majority, 
lie as supinely in the musical highway as did I upon the 
village street. The sugar was my mother’s, and its loss 
did not add to the pain of the spanking, but the lack of 
ability to read music is the loss of the pupils who attended 
schools where they were given small opportunity to learn 
whom will they justly bring 
few leaders, for it was 
but against the system, 


to read music Against 
charges? Surely not against the 
their right to get all they could, 
which ignored the many for the benefit of the few, they 
may and will justly complain 

I am well aware that some of you are ready to make 
the claim that there are other things of more importance 
than the ability to read music at sight. You will argue that 
expression and a sweet, sympathetic voice is of more value, 
and that the t or all three. I 
your attention to a moment’s consideration of this 

With no disposition to quarrel, or even differ with 
sympathetic voice and the 
yet I question whether 


ime 1s too short to get both, 
invite 
matter 
those who insist upon a sweet, 
ability to give artistic rendering, 
they are right when they insist that these are the founda- 
Yon church has a gilded spire which is 
its artistic capsheaf; it also has a cornerstone. Which was 
first attended to and what was the last act of the skilled 
They didn’t gild the spire before they hewed the 
cornerstone, and the cornerstone does not rest upon the 
gilded spire; just the reverse is the natural order of things 
Let us imagine that we have developed a race of artistic 
singers, but have left out the ability to read the signs that 
convey the thought of the composer, and in time we will 
have a race whose knowledge will be handed down as was 
all knowledge before the time of writing and printing. We 
artists as dumb as oysters unless they can be 
privileged to hear the music from the lips of another 
Really, this argument for building the artistic at the ex- 
pense of the ability to read music is as absurd as most of 
the stock arguments advanced against individual singing in 
the school room. But the condition confronts us, and some- 
thing must be done, and that at once, for thousands upon 
thousands of boys and girls are leaving the public schools 
every year never having learned to read music 

Had I not heard the senseless arguments 
many times I would be glad to assume that New York 
State teachers were already convinced, and were having in- 
dividual singing in every school room, and often enough to 
get 75 per cent. of the pupils to read music at sight, and at 


tion of the matter 


artisan? 


will have 


advanced so 


first sight 


CHARLES A. KAISER, 
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Note some of the more common arguments against in 


dividual singing. The first one usually is, “Children have 


never sung alone.” Sound argument, is it not? It really 


is nothing but sound, particularly in view of the fact that 
stares every supervisor squarely in the face, that children 
by the class method, at least the 


who main 


have never learned to sing 
majority have never learned. The supervisor 


tains that class singing has produced a majority of read 
never nenwees on case 


great weight is that boys 


ers of music I fear has 
Another argument that carries 
boys are stubborn and 


Well 


a state of things obtains in the schoolroom I think it would 


and girls are nervous, and many 


ugly and would refuse to sing alone really, if such 


be wise to send for a policeman to quell the riot and for 
an ambulance to carry the cases of nervous prostratior 
to the hospital. Counting by results, that room would 
turn out more singers after losing the two classes referred 
months since I was called to a Connecticut 
to help 

I met 


arrived, and I 


to. A few 
city by the supervisor, 
her out with the introduction of individual singing 


who was a pupil of mine, 


the teachers in the evening, as soon as I 
confess to handling them without gloves for an hour, and 


then I invited questions. Immediately arose a woman who 
appeared to have had years of experience in the classroom 
and asked this question, “‘Do you mean to say that you 
a ninth grade to stand and 


woman said, 


would compel every child in 
Yes,” and the 
e Commonwealth 


sing alone?” I answered 
Well, 
upholding you in humiliating 
boys and girls to whom she re 


I very much doubt the laws of th 
large boys and girls.” I 
asked her if these same 
ferred recited alone in other 
did. I mistakes, and she 
allowed that such a thing had happened, and then I asked 


her if stretchers were handy upon which to lay their pros 


studies, and she said they 


then asked if they ever made 


trate forms while they were being conveyed from the 


schoolroom? 
oom, and in ten 


The next morning I went into her schoolr 


minutes, yes, just as soon as | could go around the room, 
every child had sung alone, or, at least, had tried to, and 


no one fainted, though the teacher did appear pale. I ven 


ture the assertion that the principal part of the nervousness 
usually concentrates in the 
I will not dwell upon the 


been voiced 


in that room was where it 

in the teacher 
though I fear that they have 
but I wish to deal 
singing, 
of time during the singing period to hear 
To hear a dozen different ones sing 


schoolroom, 1. ¢ 
silly arguments, 
more than once by some of my audience 


with the one valid argument against individual 
namely, the lack 
each child sing alone 
the same thing has no virtue as 


and cannot be called individual effort in reading music, for 


a sight reading exercise, 
as soon as two or three have sung the exercise it has been 

I have spent the last six 
lack of 
far con 


memorized by the whole class 


years in removing this one real obstacle: that is, 


time to hear each child sing alone, and have so 
quered it that to-day it is possible for any teacher to hear 
a class of fifty or sixty sing that which they have never 
seen, each singing alone, and have a complete record of the 
results of their efforts and do it all in ten 


STERRIE 


minutes 
A. WEAVER 
continued. ) 
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Emilio de Gogorza. 


HIS distinguished young baritone has placed himself 
under Victor Thrane’s management and will devote 
himself entirely to concert work next season. Few of the 
singers now before the public have risen more rapidly or 
surely to a high position than Emilio de Gogorza. He is 
an by birth, a Cuban by parentage and an 
Anglo-Frenchman by education. 
Although still a young man, he easily occupies the first 
place among American male singers to-day, for in addi- 
tion to a voice of beautiful quality and extended range he 


American 


possesses the musical temperament in the best sense of that 
much abused term. 

Mr. de Gogorza is an accomplished linguist, and is 
equally at home in English, French or Italian. As a singer 
of modern the young baritone has no 
superior to-day in the United States. His interpretations 
are equal to Maurel’s, and in his case they are enhanced 
by the youthful, sympathetic freshness of his beautiful 
voice, trained in the best school. Mr. Gogorza’s person- 
It surely will never serve as a 


French songs 


ality speaks for itself. 
hindrance to his success 

Emilio de Gogorza was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
May 29, 1872, of Spanish-American parentage, but before 
he had attained his first year his family returned to Eu- 
rope, where he received his carly musical training. He 
was educated in France and in England, where, as boy 
soprano, he sang in a number of choirs. 

On his return to America in the early ’90’s Mr. de Go- 
gorza studied under Signor Cleto Moderati and Emilio 
Agramonte, both of New York. Later he went to Paris 
and there studied with the most celebrated masters. Hav- 
img been a most earnest student, Mr. de Gogorza has ac- 
quired a very large repertory, embracing operas, which 
he was fortunate enough to study under the guidance of 
M. Emile Bourgeois, maitre des chants de l’Opéra Co- 
mique, Paris, and in some instances with the composers 
themselves; songs of many tongues, and, in fact, the reper- 
tory of artists many years before the public. The natural 
quality of Mr. de Gogorza’s voice is very beautiful, but his 
greatest charm is in the musical intelligence of his im- 
terpretation. He has much temperament, a great amount 
of magnetism, and a most delightful manner. With the 
rich endowments which nature has so generously bestowed 
on him, and with an unusual amount of ambition, Mr. de 
Gogorza is destined to become one of the first baritones 
of the day. 

De Gogorza has a repertory which is not exceeded prob- 
ably by that of any other baritone singer of the day. A 
glance at it will show what a wide range his genius covers 


and what versatility he possesses. Here is a list of the 
operatic arias, duets, &c., which he sings: 














a dain statins vccins ovcenusteystdartdeensencounate Bizet 
Fe, I I nc ccvecocscncescgesteterecdapees Donizetti 
SE I i Go teednxteccyconccedesmaccnsevesscecta Donizetti 
CR NCES e ee haeds cdbeccdeccdecscedcdeuscsssénneln Flotow 
Raps IG sand i cbt tbatce kcdbiipcsccvcdccucnccibeen Gounod 
Aria, Sous les Pieds d’une Femme.............-,-cecceesencees Gounod 
Duo, Tonio-Nedda, I Pagliacci.......... 

Duo, Silvio-Nedda, I Pagilacci............ 

a Ee 

Serenata, Deh Vieni 4 la Finestra.............cccccccccccecseces Mozart 
ee a, cod osc binatenuenen es cbbcnectséowatl Massenet 
Aria, Herodiade . Massenet 
Duo, Santuzza-Alfio, Cavalleria Rusticana..................++ Mascagni 
FI, Ts, He iba cdc csccicccccsecsoccsevctutue Meyerbeer 
SC TD TP Se Hine cc Sate cdisscceveccocsacecs Rossini 
Fa Fe eartbesnntescshde chncceceéeecsconevencovacsaiia Rossini 
Air, Henry VIII., Qui donc Commande.................++ Saint-Saéns 
Bh Satine nccusarecsecicevensendsenuelbtacosceceosenzesn 
SEER, NN RNID seein cobescecesticecccecceccscocees 

Aria, Eri Tu, Ballo in Maschera... 

Re, FP Ba ein 0 ccceccnegereeveds cpopiicsetnsissins 
ee is ousadedors cccecessonnedarbaddenkantae 


Quatuor, Rigoletto................- 
Duo, Piangi Fanciulla, Rigoletto... 


Duo, Deh non Parlare al Misero, Rigoletto..................... Verdi 

Aria, O tu Bel Astro, Tannhauser.............--:0esecceeeeeeees Wagner 
These are his operatic roles: 

£scamillo, Carmen..............- vissdebbardpmindedbthintotpieboaa Bizet 

WE eS ied cnc cat avenwinuceisesonteuiebeanpecesaid Gounod 

Tee Bee Be a cas cctcncececsevcccssceccccses Leoncavallo 


Alfio, Cavalleria Rusticana 
Germont, La Traviata 
NE IE racdbcccadboremeteorascnnctoesescestedesswonstes 


Below is a list of the songs he sings: 



















SET Gdihoean banecdywebtetivbatdeddestnsnsdb icesversesscendeeperenntn Adam 
Ce GE PUR oscccdsiciccsccescocscccscvccesscsesovcess Alvarez 
5. 55s bli ddwepiines Sead dbdbotntse operecetaeusitienneel Adams 
IIT nis on nat ede nited sb teeriasebhsantavakeswerianind Chaminade 
Td cin (chediouninactesones busrreongboccesanetsinenedsad Chaminade 
i Mn cio sc hugged cendoveoned ovetodeheesessodaseet Chaminade 
EN Mtn dade sonedss ist cvcddidedccedocccsoccveeseneun Chaminade 
SEED TRG 00 cosscevecccoescvesesspevcevscnccoseseus Chaminade 
chiA tele cient dedh doadhdgedadsetetodatenbeseouadedssvend Chaminade 
I so oe cela eceuehinybetadabeaddesetoerehoe Chizat 
DT SE TE ae ine ne be dereseessimadeebstronsetetecesevtsceed Chizat 
I srinlinaWntswnnvode tventepaovarecoocesiaseveenetedl Chizat 
Pe ikat titttbe cuctesacvacesccesiscvovccqncopcouvenseucesé Chizat 
ee SO COON,» 6s cp puaeseogaphobihcbeeseoneunt Caracciolo 
NS Or I 6. occ evconsesocsqacniecenbocesoxern’ Caracciolo 
BG as covedccccoceveceseccetsvetsevoovesessocsacvenseses 
Occhi Turchini................ 
Sur l'Herbe Folette 
IN «indies ccxcenonesecapatuhesbetewsonenebieds come 
FOE. BRED GOD BOB as cc crccccsccceccvevscccceccecccosesccocecceces 
Toujours Vous.........-..+.0+++ 
eS NE sc dtccces pcecssebabtbesscesossoonncsottsosed 
Be I as «cic ccvcncscicccccocensuteustéccvscqcesonccsvetooss 

tt aud end ne dedimehdhans thenleiinainaeheedakisanatail Faure 


Les Rameaux 


L’Alleluia d’Amour 
Le Charité 
Bonjour, Suzon 


SE UIE 1s coos dp 0dda nde tnéaevebevcbasotabedd 

GN Sti banessecnntirduubetinhscserdondubelbsccencneries 
ie che aihatenhesidnenqndeedinnsagds 6e6d6.seenadsounsntn 
i i Seabee ecercbgydequecssseneesetesteuctebaseel 
Le Ciel a visité la Terre 

SP Liodubsdhdidsccesdbocscgedkbbesbieccsevedocvesessstesueddhe 





Godard 
...Godard 
Holmés 


3erceuse (Jocelyn) 
Hymne 4 Eros 
En Chemin 
Noél 






Réverie 


rN En a6 sk tcostetuanedsuctien debanencoubiah I. de Lara 
DD Recdedadiitmeashotacsebhedeedbegescsepteudsccecoocooanetwit Massenet 
OER SE TE, TO RS POPPE ee Massenet 
DD vdnendeuigheddlndsebaaedeGovedecoovevesesccesonsenes Massenet 
Que I’Heure est done Bréve................ ... Massenet 
cnc tn tie ccdchecnrites chuseatedewenadue Massenet 
a a Spbadesedeovoesmebenrescnmenn Massenet 
Ps icinedeeseascevonede ...Massenet 
i miEtcde radd ones tsieedansdeiees Meyer-Helmund 
IN cin. ibs a cnbibnnoneiorséaccescrsnssevevestontese Martini 
alte el nol ded unwdncddenidvecsocedte sépaccstebisdeil Nicolo 
i ns. dca oceans denensaoes .. Pagans 
I 5 00s cancatnaccedbavéokedandedetecen ...-»Pessard 
I ics a Ds cnepanabcegiveusrabsokcoavcesoh Rubinstein 
n.2cs oputWesdeeestdebvesecongnte .Schumann 
Moonlight ......... .. Schumann 
Spring Night....... sieaitaiea Schumann 
When Thy Sweet Eyes..... .. Schumann 
DME Wve csccecvces cece babcrielimets ...Seuderi 
Se areas cécvccrcccccccccece . Sullivan 
O Cessate di Piagarmi............. -Scarlatti 
Pauvres Fous............- -. Tagliafico 
Sérénade de Don Juan Tschaikowsky 
ae .- Tosti 
La Serenata. . .- Tosti 
PTEED deere oeccnnce Tosti 
Good By......... .. Tosti 
OS eee Tosti 
Could L.. .. Tosti 


During the past few years Gogorza has done much con- 
cert work in New York and other cities, having appeared 
with distinguished instrumentalists and some of the large 
orchestras. He has invariably won a brilliant success when 
ever he has sung, and the press has teemed with his praises. 
Below are a few of the notices he has received: 

“Mr. de Gogorza, although suffering from a bad throat, 
sang splendidly. The baritone gave as his first number the 
Romanza from ‘Roi de Lahore’ (Massenet), and on be 
ing recalled with enthusiasm sang with much spirit and 
power the well-known ‘Drinking Song’ from ‘Martha. 
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In the second part of the program Mr. Gogorza sang that 
gem of Faure’s ‘The Palms’ (‘Les Rameaux’), in a man- 
ner that was artistic to a degree, and pleased the audience 
to such an extent that the vocalist had to repeat the last 
verse. Mr. Gogorza is a stranger in Toronto, but he will 
most assuredly receive a warm welcome should he ever re- 
turn to this city.” —The Globe, Toronto, December 3, 1897. 





“The baritone, Mr. de Gogorza, aroused the enthusiasm of 
the audience through his capital rendering of the selections 
allotted to him on the program. His fine voice and dra- 
matic style were particularly conspicuous in Faure’s ‘Les 
Rameaux,’ which was splendidly sung and vociferously en- 
cored.”—Saturday Night, Toronto, December 11, 1897. 





“Sefior de Gogorza’s voice is of good volume, of good 
timbre, very sweet in the upper register, and he makes 
manifest in his use of it the genuine dramatic instinct. 
He sang the ‘Toreador’ aria with an impetuosity that puts 
to shame the efforts of some distinguished professionals.” 


—New York World. 


“Mr. de Gogorza possesses a baritone voice of good 
timbre, which is remarkable throughout, and which the 
singer has under complete control. The phrasing with 
which he sang the different songs was artistic, and the 
bravura with which he sang the prologue from ‘I Pagliacci’ 
and the ‘Toreador’ aria from ‘Carmen’ is seldom excelled 
by many of the most prominent baritones. His voice, 
although resonant and pleasant, is exceptionally free of 
the vibrato so prevalent among good voices of this class.” 
—New York Times. 

“Emilio de Gogorza, who is such a genuine favorite, 
both in New York and Newport, also contributed to the 
excellent program. His voice is plaintive, wonderfully 
sympathetic, and unusually effective in songs of a romantic 
and sentimental nature.”—Washington Post. 


“Emilio de Gogorza’s rich baritone voice was heard to 
advantage in several numbers which elicited enthusiastic 
applause.”—Washington Times 


“Assisting Madame Sembrich was Emilio de Gogorza, 
a baritone unknown to this city, but who developed a 
voice that for richness and quality of tone has rarely been 
equaled here. He sang with great ease, filling the hall 


without difficulty, while his phrasing of the beautiful pro- 
logue from ‘Pagliacci’ was delightful. Seldom, if ever 
before in this city, at least, has this selection been as well 
rendered.”—Morning Post, Boston 


“Mr. de Gogorza’s voice is of sufficient force to meet 
ordinary demands, and it is of sympathetic quality. He 
sang with taste, intelligence and true feeling.”—Boston 
Journal. 


“Of excellent judgment and real enthusiasm Signor Go 
gorza displayed more than the prima donna. He sang the 
beautiful aria from ‘Le Roi de Lahore,’ ‘Viens charmer 
mon cceur amoureux,’ and received a round of applause 
so spontaneous and genuine as to make evident the fact 
that then occurred the first genuine burst of the evening 
It was most flattering, but also well deserved.”—Sun, New 
York, November 10, 1897. 

“Emilio de Gogorza scored heavily with an aria from 
the ‘Roi de Lahore,’ a favorite number of Lasalle’s just 
twenty years ago. This young baritone sings with much 
taste and authority, and his voice is vibrant and well 
trained. His encore was one that Maurel sang with great 
effect—a Menuet by Massenet. Gogorza’s diction is ad 
mirable.”—Town Topics, New York, November 12, 1897 


“Mr. de Gogorza has a baritone voice of beautiful qual 
ity and ample power, which he uses in a thoroughly artistic 
fashion. Some of his mezza voce effects were admirably 
done.’’"—Providence Journal. 


“Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, was suffering from a 
cold and apologies were made for him at the afternoon 
concert, but after he had sung there was general won- 
derment what he would do if he were in good voice, for 
he has a smooth, splendidly managed voice, and sings 
artistically.”—Telegram, Worcester, Mass 

Henry Hall Duncklee, after a busy and successful sea 
son, is resting at Stamford, N. Y. The musical services in 
the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, and 
his fine accompaniments are bringing Mr. Duncklee into 
enviable prominence. 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the well-known violinist and leader 
of the New York String Quartet, is sojourning at Willow 
Grove, Pa., where he is at the same time studiously re 
hearsing the quartet for next season’s engagements 
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RANZ KALTENBORN and his efficient orchestra 
continue to delight crowds nightly in St. Nicholas 
Garden, and the attendance is constantly increasing. The 
undertaking is no longer an experiment, but a proved suc 
cess. Mr. Kaltenborn has developed powers as a conductor 
which have astonished even his warmest admirers. Hence 
forth he must be placed in the category of our successful 
orchestral directors. He controls easily the instrumental 
ists who sit under his baton, and secures the best possible 
results His programs possess the double quality of 
strength and variety, and are replete with novelties 
This is to-morrow night's bill 


Conradi 
Saint-Saéns 


Overture, Berlin 
Scenes Algeriennes ‘ 
Morning. Night French military 


Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor Nicola 
Micaela’s Aria, Carmen Bize 
Wanda Koppel 

Massene 


Virgin's Prayer 
Douce Caresse Gillet 
Waltz, Wiener Blut : Strauss 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No Liszt 
Overture, Mignon Thomas 
Songs— 


Hildach 


Frithling ist da 


W interlied Von Kose 
Wanda Koppel 

Waltz, Court Life Strauss 

Overture, Die Felsenmihle Reissiger 


March Tzigane Lacombe 


Next Friday night will be “Wagner Night,” when the 
subjoined program will be presented : 


Beethoven 
Rubinstein 


Overture, Coriolan..... 


Ballet Music, Feramors 
Concerto for violin Mendelssolin 


Mr. Kaltenborn 


Overture, Othello and Desdemona Brounoff 


Recitative and aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, Reine 

de Saba Gounnd 

Mr. Laurason 

Waltz, Artist’s Life Strauss 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagner 
Good Friday Spell, Parsifal Wagner 
Prelude und Liebestod, Tristan und Isolde Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries. Wagner 


On Thursday, August 8, first symphony night 
Symphony Pathetique Tschaikowsky 

Ernest Gamble, the basso, now with Sbriglia in Paris, 
wili return to America the last week in October. Much of 
his time for the next season has been already booked by 
his manager, Charles W. Gamble, Pittsburg, Pa 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS: 


PETSCHNIKOFF, viouw. 


JACKSON, vioun. 
HAMBOURG, eno. 
SIEVEKING, eiano. 
JONAS, eiano 
RUEGGER, orio. 
GAERTNER, ‘cevvo. 
FELIX FOX, piano. 


MARGUERITE STILWELL, piuno. 


VON STERNBERG, riuno. 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 


ARTISTS 


NN 


Exclusive Direction 


OF 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sa., W., 


NEW YORK. 








J. V. GOTTSCHALK, 


Representative. 


AS 
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VOCALISTS : 


SAVILLE, scrrano. 
VOIGT, sorrano. 
MME. EVTA KILESKI, sorrano. 
BLOODGOOD, contacto. 
PRESTON, conrracro. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, 
HAMLIN, «enor. 


CLARK, =se-. 
DE GOGORZA, BARITONE. 


VAN YORX, tenor. 


CONTRALTO. 


THE VICTOR HARRIS QUARTET in Song Recitals. 





N. B.—HAMLIN, PRESTON, VOIGT and VAN YORX—Engaged as Soloists for the Worcester Festival. 
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MILLENNIUM. t 


> 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 





By Epwin Bruce. 
Author of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact 





The delay in concluding this series of articles has been 
caused by a pressure of matter consequent on a busy season. 
The concluding chapters will appear in the two succeeding 
issues of this paper. 


IX. 
CADENCES, 
N the major mode and in the employment of triads 
our theorists have not greatly erred in the writing 
of cadences. The relation of the common chords of the 
tonic, dominant and sub-dominant are so patent to the 
intuitive perception of musicians that it would require an 
especial effort to stray far from the governing principles 
which determine their use. 
In fixing the limits of each key, however, the practice 
has not been so near perfection, and the plagal close, in 
the following example, is clearly a transition into the 
subdominant key, although generally considered within 
the key of C major. I will be glad to explain this, or 
any other criticism, more fully to any musician who will 
write to me. 


CADENCES: 


Wiru TRIADs; 


Authentic. Plagal. 
" F Maj.) 
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The whole or authentic cadence, followed by the plagal 
close, as given above, is in common use and is quite per- 
fect in its way. 

In the use of septachords a general misconception of 
key limits has ruled, and passing transitions have been 
claimed as a part of the prevailing key, and—on the other 
side of the question—cadences formed by use of the under- 





+ Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “ Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,’’ which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers onlv, by the Beethoven Publishing Company, 
150 Nassau street, to wnom subscriptions should be sent, likewise let- 
ters for Edwin Bruce. 


Science.” 


THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A ying harmonies of a key have been rated as transitions. 


Two examples of this kind are presented in the second 
line of the above example. 

The tone not belonging to the key of C major is in- 
dicated by black notes. It is the flat seventh of the key 
of G. 

In the plagal cadence the tone E flat, which has a 
foreign appearance, is really a part of the key of C major, 
although it does not appear in the scale. If the tone C 
were sustained in the principal voice it would create a 
transition into F major, but, with a sustained C in the 
fourth voice, the sub-dominant septachord becomes a part 

- of the key of C major. 

In the third line the cadences are formed by nonachords, 
and the conditions are similar to those of the septachords, 
but there are two foreign tones in the authentic cadence, 
F natural and A’, which belong unmistakably to G major. 
The bass is suggested by small notes, yet all the 
examples given may be used in four part movements by 
omission of tones or by melodic movements within the 
chords. 

In the next example: 


Perfect. a , 
nina pe 43a a EE 
epiias ia 


the cadence in the first measure would be considered 
and named perfect, because the soprano and bass take the 
fundamental tone of the tonic triad, which follows the 
dominant triad with its fundamental tone in the bass, yet 
the three cadences which are noted in the second and third 
measures are quite as perfect in their own peculiar way as 
the one first referred to. It is a question depending greatly 
upon the requirements of the composer’s work, and a ca- 
dence may end upon any tone belonging to a chord of the 
key in use, provided the principal voice be accompanied by 
the chords from which its tones are derived. Half ca- 
dences, which end upon the dominant triad, gen- 
erally transitions into the dominant. In the minor mode 
glaring mistakes have been made by attempting to supply 
the supposed demand for a major septachord in making 
the close upon the upper tonic. 
The next example indicates the custom referred to: 


are 


Cadence E Minor 
~~ 


fs Bene 


MINOR CHROMATIC CADENCES 


Ascending Descending. 
i ' oak 
—— Sa at §g——== 
gaeyess| =H 
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The awkwardness of such progressions is quite appar 
ent. In the second part of the first line the correct dia- 
tonic cadences of A minor are denoted, with small notes 
giving the bass. 

In the second line the true chromatic cadences of A 


minor are presented, and, in the last half of the second 
line, the base is given in small notes. It becomes neces- 
sary to use a major septachord, but the minor character 
is restored by the treatment of the bass. 

In the example which follows 


DIATONIC MAJOR CADENCES. 
d e f 
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the manner of leading the voice in a four voiced move- 
ment, without omitting any tones, is clearly shown. 

The use of eleventh chords and thirteenth chords being 
little understood, no especial errors have been made by 
employing them for cadences, but, to gratify the curiosity 
of my readers, I present the authentic cadence, followed 
by the plagal cadence, and employing at d the complete 
thirteenth chord of the scale; at e the chord of the flat 
eleventh and major thirteenth (or sharp thirteenth), and, 
at f the chord of the flat eleventh 

The arpeggios in the first chord are employed for the pur- 
pose of using all the tones of the grand chord of the scale; 
so, likewise, the melodic movement in third chord. 

The progression gives sixteen distinct voices 

Although, at first glance, these harmonic masses seem 
very cumbersome, a careful of them will prove 
their exceeding simplicity and close harmonic connection 

In order to test the harmonic and melodic effect, it will 
be necessary to write out the four staves, 
placing four voices upon each staff and leading each tone 
to the nearest related tone the chord In the 
higher voices two parts will unite upon one tone in the 
simple triads, while the double triads will receive only one 
part to each tone—but, in the lower voices, each tone of 


study 


parts upon 


in next 


the simple trials will receive three voices, some of the 
sustained. I will furnish a printed score of 
these cadences those who desire to it. In 
our next chapter, we will lay the ghost of consecutive 
fifths, explain their origin and demonstrate their absolutely 


tones being 


to obtain 


fanciful character 


In a musicale to be given at the Hotel Edgemere, Long 
Branch, next Wednesday evening by Mary Gertrude Mac 
Mahon, Anna E. Otten, one of Manager Young’s promi 
nent violinists, will take part 


ANTED—Attractive, cultured lady, vocal and piano 
teacher, Call 


Teacners’ AGency, 3 East Fourteenth street 


ladies’ seminary SCHERMERHORN’S 


ee ee 

ANTED—A good pianist and teacher to take charge 

of conservatory in a flourishing condition in a fast 

growing city in the South. Address “R.,” care Tue 
Musicav Courier. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 

FRED. N. INNES—“ The most clever musica! device I have ever 
seen.” 


The Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 
for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. 


Read what great composers say about it: 

ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—"I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” : 

D. W. REEVES—* An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 


Send for one. 





Cc. G. CONN, Musical 





Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


Instruments of Every Kind. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
34 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Musical Department of Adelphi College. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director, 


136 Pifth Avenue, 


Send for circular. NEW YORK CITY 
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Hungarian Bands Passing. 


IE Hungarian musicians who were for a while a favored 
feature of Paris life are now under a cloud. Ever 
since the escapades of Clara Ward they have been com- 
pelled, unlike children, to be heard and not seen. Their 
music remained a feature of many cafés and restaurants; 
but they were no longer engaged to play at private enter- 
tainments and suddenly dropped from a position of mod- 
ishness to the level of the ordinary bands. Hungarian 
bands were introduced in Paris at about the same time 
that they appeared in New York and London. In the two 
English-speaking cities their music immediately became 
fashionable and popular. For dances they were for sev 
eral years the only musicians to engage whom was con- 
sidered smart. They never could play waltzes well, but 
the spirit and animation which they gave to polkas and 
similar dances kept them in demand. Some of the most 
elaborate dances used to have two bands, of which one 
was a regular orchestra, and to it was intrusted the playing 
of that music not suited to the Hungarian methods. The 
manner in which the bands increased here is well known 
The same experience was witnessed in London. “Blue,” 
“White” and “Red” bands, distinguishable by 
the color of their tunics, increased daily and overran res 
Both here and in London they 


“Green,” 


taurants and music halls 
have greatly declined in popularity during the past two or 
three years. 

The fate of the Hungarian players in Paris seems to be 
settled, because they have been made ridiculous. They were 
never regarded here as fascinating in any sense of the word, 
but they managed to acquire that reputation in Paris, and 
the Ward-Rigo episode was the climax of that phase of 
their existence. There never seems to have been any dif 
ference in the views held concerning their physical appear 
ance. After their compatriot Rigo became notorious they 
are said to have acquired an estimate of their charms quite 
inconvenient to persons of a different opinion. 

So in many of the restaurants they were put almost out 
of sight, placed behind screens or in balconies and deprived 
of a privilege which the leader of one of the bands is seek 
ing to recover in court, namely, that of passing around a 
plate for contributions from their hearers. The musicians 
contend that this is their customary right, even if it is not 
specifically mentioned in their contracts. The restaurant 
proprietor against whom the suit is pending will not allow 
the men to walk among the guests, on the ground that they 
ogle the women and otherwise seck to impress them with 
their charms in a way that has become intolerable. Th: 
t} 


result of this contention has been to make the gypsies ab 


surd in the eyes of the public, and that in Paris is usually 


fatal to further prosperity, even in the eyes of persons so 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL 





unimportant as these swarthy fiddlers. Anybody who has 
heard them in Budapest would remember that in the cor 
ridor of the Hotel Hungaria, where they play every night, 
their only compensation comes apparently from the collec 
The fre 


quency with which they pass around the hat there in on 


tions they take up from the guests of the hotel 


evening is enough to make a comfortable living for them 

The decline of the popularity of the Hungarian mu 
sicians here in New York has been attributed in a meas 
ure to the fact that the musicians are not as good as they 
used to be. Many of the bands are indeed unsatisfactory 
to persons who have no thought beyond the mere en 
joyment of the music. 

“Nobody ever thought when these players came to this 
country first,” said a musical manager, “that they would 
become so popular. They were an immediate success, and 
the demand for their services was far beyond the available 
supply. The result was that many players of little or no 
experience were brought here. The original bands were 
divided up, and the new bands probably included one or 
two of the original players, with a great many new impor 
Sometimes the nationality of these organizations 
strictness the public sup- 
posed Italians looked 
enough like their colleagues to keep up the appearance of 
After they had become 


tations 
were not preserved with the 
were dressed in uniforms and 
the organization popular here 
their fame spread to other cities, and they were sent all 
over the country. It was not to be supposed that under 
these circumstances the original quality of their perform 
ances would be maintained. The public is quicker to 


such changes than the managers sometimes 


So the Magyar players began to lose their popu 


recognize 
believe 
larity gradually, and they are no longer regarded with the 
old time favor. In London there was no such great de 
mand for the services of these men as came to New York 
from the principal cities of this country. So they did not 
deteriorate in quality there to the same extent as here 


Sunday Sun 


Felix Fox. 
Felix Fox, the gifted young pianist, has arranged witi 
Manager Victor Thrane, of New York, to look after his 


Thrane is now negotiating 
| 


interests in the future, and Mr 


for his appearance with some of the leading musical or 
ganizations ot this country 
On the occasion of Mr. Fox’s appearance in Boston, at 


Steinert Hall, the press and public were unanimous in prais« 


of this young artist’s abilities. The following are a few of 
the press comments: 
Mr. Fox is not aggressive in his technic, nor is his touch even 


yud and forcible at any time n fact, it may appear by contrast t 
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THUEL 


BURNHAM, 


CITY 


Personal address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


PIANIST. 


be louder than it actually is by reason of the exquisite and excer 
tional delicacy of his light playing, which holds his audience spell 
bound at times. He might be said to possess the delicacy of a D 
Pachmann and the rapidity of Rosenthal combined 

As is always the case with players possessed of such powers of 
fascination, we rather incline to lose sight of so-called “interpreta 


tions” and revel im the delight of his “effects,” which are always 


legitimate and in the best of taste 


The Etude of Saint-Saéns might be sneered at for its “musi 
box” tricks, but captivated the audience and brought salvo after 
salvo of applause Phen, again, the Elfin Chorus,” with its intr 
cate interlocking chords, and the complex themes of the “Linder 
baum” of Schubert, arranged by Liszt, failed to discover any limit 
to the technical resources of this exceptional player, and the mind 
can hardly ever weary of the etude form, which in the presence of 


such wonderful digital skill becomes the highest of all forms 


In a word, it is not often that any player can hold an audience 
through a performance of such extent and sustain the interes 
There is no doubt that Mr. Fox is a pianist of very high attai: 
ments.—Boston Times 


Félix Fox proved himself a pianist of high order, and gave his 


exacting program in a manner most pleasing to his audience, which 
was generous in its expressions f interest He has that best of 


gifts for the performer, feeling.—Boston Evening Transcript 
Mr. Fox has well trained finger a decidedly musical touch and 


fluent ease and freedom is brilliant and he plays with 


His techni 
out apparent effort and with much finish of styl His selections 


Boston Herald 


covered a wide and varied field 


An unusually interesting piano recital was given by Félix Fox last 


evening in Steinert Hall Mr. Fox's technic is thoroughly excellent 


His fingers move over the keys with perfect ease and all necessary 
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velocity, and his wrist and chord work are equally satisfactory.— 
Boston Journal. 


It was a program fitted to try the powers of a veteran, and when 
it is said that Mr. Fox completed it with marked credit for his fine 
gifts of interpretation and expression, he is awarded a high degree 


of praise. He gave the Beethoven Sonata with admirable thought 
and a full comprehension of artistic range. He has decided indi- 
viduality of temperament. He is imaginative, sympathetic, lucid 


and sincere.—Buston Beacon. 


Mrs. Northrop’s Success. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Northrop sang in Canton, N. Y., re- 
cently and scored a brilliant success. The following notices 
appeared in the local newspapers: 


Mrs. Northrop, the only one of the artists who was new to Canton, 
scored a victory with which she should be entirely satisfied. She 
is the possessor of a voice which, while not of great power, is of 
beautiful quality, and is used with remarkably good taste and method. 
The writer has never heard a singer who possesses more refinement 
in tone and attack, added to an exceedingly pleasant stage presence. 
Mrs. Northrop has pleased Canton better than any previous soprano 
and will receive a hearty welcome on her 
Plaindealer. 


at the Dufft concerts, 
second appearance.—The 


Mrs. Northrop made her first appearance in Canton at this con- 


voice, under good control, with most 
A warm welcome awaits her should she 


cert. She has a beautiful 
charming stage presence. 


appear in Canton again.—The Commercial Advertiser. 








Miss Callaway. 


Miss Jennie Callaway, a very promising pupil of Mr. 
Arens, gave a song recital at Atlanta, Ga., recently with the 


following program: 


Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower............cececeeccecseeees Smith 
May Morning 
Pardonnez Lui, from Paul et Virginie... 
Spring Song.......cccceecseceeeerccecccecerecenceesstsseseeeseeses 
Miss Callaway. 
Miss Callaway, soprano; J. W. Marshbank, tenor; J. P. 
O’Donnelly at the piano. 






Her friends who had not heard her since she studied 
with Mr. Arens were surprised at the richness and purity 


Mr. Campanari is also considering the feasibility of opening 


of her voice. The Atlanta papers had this to say of the 


affair : 

The recital given by Miss Jennie Callaway at the Southern Female 
College last night was a decided success. Miss Callaway has won 
distinction in New York and other large cities where she has ap- 
peared, and completely captivated the audience last night. The 
many friends of Miss Callaway in her old home are justly proud of 
the success she has won in the musical world and all predict for 
her a bright future. 


Miss Jennie Callaway delighted a large audience with the charm- 
ing song recital which she gave at Miss Thornbury’s last night. 
The parlors and porches were filled with the friends of the young 
singer. 

Miss Callaway sang exquisitely, especially pleasing her hearers 
in the beautiful spring song by Coenen, which admirably suited her 
clear, lovely voice. Miss Callaway sings as if she so thoroughly 
enjoyed it herself that it gives an added pleasure to her hearers 
to note this. Her voice is pure and shows wide range and perfect 
cultivation and control. 


Owing to the success of this recital she was invited to re- 
peat the same at LaGrange, Ga. A local critic writes thus: 


Miss Jennie Callaway appeared before a most appreciative audience 
in LaGrange Wednesday night, and she scored a real success. Her 
voice is of excellent quality, high soprano, and is amply strong 
enough for any theatre in our largest cities. She sings in true 
artistic spirit, showing also that her heart is in her work, that she 
is full of love for singing. Her voice has wonderful range and she 
seems capable of anything, from the lowest notes to the highest, 
singing all the time in a “true crystal soprano.” The heroism of 
this young woman indicates unusual strength of character. Deter- 
mined to develop and cultivate this artistic taste and gift, she went 
alone to New York without money or influence, and with a zeal 
that knows no such word as fail, she worked her way to the top 
and she is now employed, at a fine salary, to sing in Daly’s Musical 
Comedy Company for next season, extending over a term of two 
years. It was, indeed, a rare treat to have had her sing in La- 
Grange and her audience was perfectly enthusiastic in expressions 
of delight at the recital. 





American Compositions. 


During the coming tour of Leandro Campanari’s Or- 
chestra Sinfonica Milanese in the United States one of the 
important features will be the presentation of some of the 
more important orchestral works of American composers. 





vocsscewevaco™ The Conservatory of Music, “S820. 


a contest for a symphonic composition by an American com- 
poser, which would be included in the programs by Mr. 
Campanari for the entire tour. 

During his season at the Imperial Institute, London, in 
1898, Mr. Campanari gained the admiration and approval 
of the entire press and public by his admirable courage in 
cultivating the compositions of English composers, pre- 
senting them with such ability and intuition that his audi- 
ences were compelled to renounce their inherent prejudice 
as to the excellence of all things foreign and the nullity of 
things domestic. 


The Miles. Yersin ia Newport. 


The Mlles. Yersin have returned from Paris. They will 
spend the summer at the Ladd villa, 64 Bath road, New- 
port, R. I. where they and their pupils will give many 
recitations and plays in French. 

(Trin. Coll., Dub ), 


Dr. ALBERT HAM fe Co tiendoe’ 


Eng.); L. T. C. (London, Eng.); Organist and 
Choir Director St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto ; Ex- 
aminer in-the Faculty of Music at Trinity College, 
Toronto ; Musical Director Upper Canada College 
and Havergal College, Toronto. Specialist in 
Training Vocalists for the Profession. Advanced 
Courses in Organ and Theory. Address 526 Church 
Sak. Sereeee, Canada. Toronto Conservatory 
of Music. 


WISCONSIN 
CONSERVATORY | 

OF MUSIC, teachers. 
Ethical Bui Opens Sept. 1, 1899. 


Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. | Send for Catalogue. 


Ontario 
Ladies’ 
College 





Complete 
education in ALL 
branches of [lusic 

Faculty of 
thirty competent 








and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 
WHITBY, ONT. 


The highest educational facilities in 
Literature, Music, «rt, Elocution, om- 
mercial and Domestic rcience. Ele- 
gant and capacious buildings, provided 
with every comfort in steam heating 
electric lighting, &@-. Healthfai moral 


influences caiculated to build up a 
refined and soble character. Apply for calendar and further 
information to Rev. J. J. HARE rh. D., Principal. 








The Conservatory e nbraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all sulo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. oe 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


is also atraining +chool for pianoforte teachers. 


for Italian, German, lit-rature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 


Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 


‘each- 


Entrance examination takes place 


on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncellv classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


Accompanist 
Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


. ¥. Mrens, 


The Ari of Singing. 
Coaching a Speciaity. 
Voice cramined daily at 2 o'clock, except Wednesdays 


Studio: 305 Fifth Ave., Hew Work. 
Fall Term begins Monday, Oct. 2. 





London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 

Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
to the ° 
Elgin Avenue don, W. 


Patron and H 
For prospectus app) 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


be 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation ef Londen, 1888. 
All at Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan , Sight Si q 
Sight Readi Cnstrumental 4 horat Greneserel 
Operatic rf Chamber wa Classes. Second 
Fits Be, oa, toy sees ot. or toe 

: 1s. 64, to 148. 64. term 
- £4 148 per 


Staff of 190 Professors. 
Resident Lady Guperiptentom. Prospectus and 


full 5 
By ondnc at the Secretary 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Concert and Ballad 
Address: 107 East 27th 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 





Contralto. 
Residence Studio :—______—-) 


Over 3,500 Students. 


Adele Lacis Baldwin, 


Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. 


HARRIETTE 
9 
Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals 
Address 
Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 











DRESDEN. 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan College of M 





s. 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Sp 


21 East 1 





and Stammerers, 
18 EarR_’s CourT SQUARE, Lonpon, S. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


BELLE NEWPORT, 


a . 
ro East 1goth Street, New York. 


Street, New York. 


, 


Highly recommend- 
Chaperonage 
experience 
Ad- 


First-class family Pension. 
| ed. Refined and comfortable home. 
by a cultivated English lady, with long 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. 





ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory 











J. H. Hans, Director and Head of Piano Departme: t. 


dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, 1 enerally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 





with diploma, and 


of Music. | 





Professor of Voice Production Mow ia F a Head of ‘ocal Department. now at Werderstrasse D 
; 32, Dresden, where sh 
and the Aisthetics of Singing J. WARREN ANDREWS, Mrs. atta A. Twonts, Heed of Public school Department. | an elegant house, with large garden. She will re. 
at oe Paes Se 4 Music and the Church of the Divine Fassraity. Recitals Inctree- Prospectus on application. Jam cs f BELL, Sec’y. | come “to Dresden for study. “The ~ ay he 
Guildhall Sch . tion, Piano, Organ armony. u at Schwankowsky Building, 238- oodward | may be learned. } f th ladies’ 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W.. London. | church, 76th St. and Central Park, W.. New York. a. a tie, | Geliies ae eeleume, Belwonees meee 








HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of ——p 
WwW. W. THOMAS, 
901-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





| 





WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 401, CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR, 
324 West 56th Street, New York City. 


Sole Manager REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


om MILLER, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio—Concerts. 


125 East 34th Street. NEW YORK. 














Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, LCirecter. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Formerty Milea aad Paris. 


THE VOICE 


Cultivated Artistically by 


MADAME EB. BACQUER GALLOWAY, 
38 West 34th Street, 
> ~NEW YORK. 








GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND! 


E. A. COUTURIER, Conductor. 


* 
MOST COMPLETE 
MILITARY BAND LIBRARY 
IN THE WORLD! 


HOBART C. FASH, 


General Manager. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
St. James Buliding, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Telephone : 2588—18th Street. 


Cable Address : 
““Gilmoband, New York.” 


€. A. COUTURIER. 
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THE MUSIC 


D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
Fili t / INDIANAPOLIS, 
ington PIANO . LOUISVILLE, 


Valley Gem CHICAGO. 
Hamilton Organs. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T#! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


«PIANOS. 


| Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. ssf 








Factory and Office: 
1g9-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. | 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
[ANOS. 


NEW YORK. 
MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








janos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 








Voiee Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


cure export connections 


by addressing 
“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 
17 Bue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELBIUM 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Missa CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. ,Seatente from the city and vicinity : as p nen! as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ee ee ee ew time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other ~ young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can rsuc 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the sup arvision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. ress. For Catalogues, ad 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
TJourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati. Oho. 











Students are oA ay, for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Ceneert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETDI1Y 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Jalius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser : pore Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
imrerial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. — | M. Mayer-Mabr, Miss Elisabeth Je pe iano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Atresow (violin): Lier (celio): Granieke (organ) . Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp RAMA TIC SC HOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 








The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussler, Nans Pfitzner, Prof. 
E. BE. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch. Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster. Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Frnest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING-—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 


Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HAR MONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORG \N—Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, et 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at anv time. Consulta 
tion hours from 11 A. M.to1 P.M 
Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn Bernhard Dessau, Koniq-Concertmeister 








SAIL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat Courigs. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Cevered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
, RK e C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instrs ~~ nd nstruments in the market, at the lowest 
~ pric 
ment procuced at the present age Cc. FISCHER’ *S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 
their excellent qualities and low prioa 
ARTIST. BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 


w est known makers 
Years MOHREN’S Sele Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN 7 BERS ont bantante 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale an 
bueranteed Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 


not ‘entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Shee: 





BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 

Bead instruments. Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger 
Speetal Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Ruesis 
—, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 


ned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classi 
6 SITTERSHAUSEN, Berlina, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument an 
Pistes and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘*‘ The Metronome,"’ « monthly, published im the in- 
Large Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 


KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 


Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











> 


Carrig. You wouldn't think I would give Ripans Tabules to a child 
like Charlie, would you? 


E sig. No, indeed He covld not swallow one, and it would be too 
powerful. 

CARRIE. They are all right for him. Of course, he don’t need one 
very often, and I used to give him a quarter of a one 
afterwards | If, t now he takes a and they 
seem to be just what he needs—once in a while, you 
know—not often 

E.sig£ And he swallows it without any fuss? 

Carrig, Yes. He don't mind it at all—but I can't swallow ne, 
though. J'm the only member of this family that don't 


take Ripans Tabules 






















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEIN WAY Se 
PANGS, | OVER 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND UPRIGHT 
- + 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 

casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. “ ° 

NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, The Acme of Artistic Excellence 
nt ee Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
i. Rin ne A, Se a ee | PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . . . « «© « « Cambridgeport, Mase. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . White Mountains, N. 8. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. AAA AAS 


























WAREROOMS: 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strccts. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | NEW YORK, 141-145 Fifth Avcnac. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER. «=—s«s VOSS 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and | 
PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
| are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHFER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the Leading al 


Popular and Artists. 

















